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Plastics 



Raw materials move into more predictable pha 


l»y Rac Mazengarb 

WHILE skyrocketing raw 
materia] prices and serious 
supply problems threw the 
plastics industry into confu¬ 
sion last year, 1980 should 
present a more predictable 
supply and price situation. 

And raw materials repre¬ 
sentative on PINZ Brian 
Pickering predicts prices will 
move hy 10-20 per cent 
through the year. 

But some materials should 


remain in tightsupply, he said, 
the most noticeable at present 
being high density polyeth¬ 
ylene. which seems very close 
to a balance between supply 
and demand. 

Any shortfall on our local 
scene could be made up from 
supplies which are available 
from less traditional sources - 
but at higher price levels. 

Supply of low density 
polyethylene has eased com¬ 
pared with lusL year, but has 
settled in close behind HDPc 


with prices once again firm, 
Pickering said. 

Polypropylene homo 
polymer enjoys the easiest 
supply situation, mainly 
because or the new plants 
coming on-stream in Aus¬ 
tralia, but even in this case 
there is no sign of prices eas¬ 
ing. 

PVC resin supply levels are 
expected to be similar to 1979 
and prices remain stable as we 
move into the second quarter. 


This will rellecl the PVC 
compound supply and price 
situation. Generally, oil prices 
may be expected io rise and 
other costs should increase. 

Freight rates, wages, high 
inflation and interest rates all 
take their toll, and it is to be 
expected that these will be 
passed on into the prices to be 
paid for raw materials. 

While some prices have 
been stable lor the past few 
months, assuming no major 
upsets and the supply and 


demand balance remains as 
expected, prices should move 
a further 10-20 per cent 
through 1980. 

This does assume, however, 
that Opec prices move no 
more than 10 percent. 

Pickering said that in gene¬ 
ral, there is a fairly close 
ba lance he tween supply and 
demand, and therefore prices 
would remain relatively firm. 

But (here arc other contin¬ 
gencies. Because of the in¬ 


creasing value or the 

rican dollar - and most tt 

materials are purchased* 

'* T has been a reJ 
price increase, though Z 
substantial one. & 
Manufacturers j n ^ 
sectors are still re[ w 
difficulty in providing^ 
prices for finished p * d ' 
They say that some raw £ 

tenal suppliers have noth}. 

prepared to quote prices t' 
Inr beyond one 
months ahead. 



to dirt 


T & I checks out feasibility of taxing packaging 


by Rue Mnzcugurb 
HIE'Department of Trade 
and Industry together with the 
(.timmivdon for the Environ¬ 
ment, is investigating the fea¬ 
sibility of a package lax system 
on retail beverage conlnincni. 
paper products and hihricnl- 


ing oils. 

Out officials do not want to 
talk about it yet; rather they 
s;iy it is still an "in-house 
niruier. and they propose to 
produccadneunion l for "wide 
discuss inn" around July this 

venr. 


Yet the issue is worrying the 
New Zealand Litter "Control 
Council (Inc), since the ques¬ 
tion of taxes on packaging 
materials was the very basis on 
which manufacturers origin¬ 
al ly agreed tu voluntarily 
support the council. 


They felt that voluntary 
support, hy way of member¬ 
ship subscription, was fur 
preferable to taxes on pack¬ 
aging. 

So the council, which is 
supported by the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs, is naturally 


What Union Company 

customer service 
means to Ray Story. 



Ray Story Is Operations Manager for Bandag Industries, a 
company that Imports a form of highly- perishable rubber from 
Australia for use in the manufacture of high-grade commercial tyre 
retreads. 

To ensure the rubber arrives in absolutely perfect condition, 
speed and careful handling in transit are vital. 

"Even before we brought in the first load”, Ray said, "Union 

Company came to us to find out just how we operated and how to best 
handle our product.” 

'They’ve worked closely with us ever since - and their regular 
tTans Ihsman turnaround suits our operation down to the 
ground. 

We’ve had our problems, sure, but the Union Company 
people have always given us their best. I wouldn’t deal with 
them otherwise.” 


company 


evety day one ofour ships is in one of your markets. 
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concerned about the pos¬ 
sibility of u departure from the 
system. 

But without lull knowledge 
of what is behind the inves¬ 
tigation. it is nol willing to 
over-reuct. 

Executive director Alistair 
Miller said: "We wim’i know 
the full implications until we 
sec the report." But he said, 
the concept being discussed is 
‘‘fraught with problems”. 

The council's main concern 
was that it had raised funds on 
u voluntary basis, and industry 
had responded. 

A system such as a product 
charge not only has repercus¬ 
sions for the customer, but 
implies a double tax system. 

“We helievc the " market 
should set its own price, if 
recycling costs are to be in¬ 
corporated into production.” 
Miller said. 

Chairman of the Industry 
Committee on the council. 
David Irving, also corn men ted 
that a voluntary basis created 
a "caring role". 

Litter Control Council 
members tended to associate 
themselves with treating the 
problem of waste disposal. A 
move to a compulsory taxa¬ 
tion system would damage this 
involvement, he said. 

The lax also has implica¬ 
tions for the ratepayer - who 
already pays a contribution 
townrd waste disposal. A 
further charge at the re mil end 
is viewed as iniquitous. 

Economist Dennis Rose has 
already been contracted to 
undertake a feasibility study, 
and hns visited several com¬ 
panies involved in packaging 
to discuss the mutter. 

Watties Industries, for ex- 
umple, have been told that a 
product charge of$20-$50 per 
tonne for tin plate would he 
appropriate under the tax 
system envisaged. 

This works out at about 6.5 
per cent of the cost, oflin plate 
and by the time the cost is 
passed on to the retail level, it 
would mean an effective in¬ 
crease of 15 per cent on retail 
prices. 

Terms of reference for the 
preparation of the discussion 
document are: 

• Discussion of the product 
charge concept and other 
economic instruments for im¬ 
proving waste management; 

• Description of overseas 
investigations into the concept 
and other existing or proposed 
schemes (plus legislative and 
administrative framework 
required); 


• Description of thettiito 
impact of taxes and mki-. 
on recycling and waste rar 
agemeni in New Zealand; 

• A detailed discussion 
the implications of if; 
product charge concept - h j 
eluding case studies-p- l 
ticularly with regard lopv,- i 
products and non-pa;! 
packaging materials. ' | 

The results will befe.; I 
in terms of likely effMrare¬ 
cycling ami waste B.Wi-n 
consumer price apls,<«; ■' 
impacts, estimated pis, 1 
charges, administrate 
and policy options fond: 
ploy men I of revenue peer; 
cd." 

A n ex plana tut)' note'**: 
the product charge: “till, 
intended to impose on i‘: 
prt tduccr a nd the consumer/ 
amount sufficient to covert; 
subsequent cost of colled: 
and disposal of tlicdhcori* 
goods and/or packaging? 
to make good any nrsnl. 
damage to the enviroiuiui 

The note says that wi¬ 
the practical application- 
Mich a concept has 
limited to a West German* 
on production and import ’ 
lubricating oils, the reveni: 
from which is applied iih°-' 
.xidising oil-re-refining r - 
other disposal of waste pus 

The Manufaeiiirere' Fftfr 

ration and the Plastics In* 
lute of New Zealand arc* 
terminal that such a systff 
should not find its way to^ 
country. PINZ members ha - 

been told i ft hey have not »■ 
ready done so, they show'.. 
lake up membership of - 
Litter Control Council- 

Instil ute members barf 

been advised thaltheydg 

deni with to -B 
economist through the 

lU T & I officials did not tfP ecl 
such a reaction. 

An official •dgS 

SS53ES1** 1 
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"aS saS fi 

“very small"- ' 


Flexible hose heads west 
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by John Sloan 

THE lire and general 
insurance world is in 
turmoil over the recently im¬ 
plemented "follow the lead" 
agreement. 

The Insurance Council of 
New Zealand devised the 
scheme that is causing all the 
heartburn in a bid to control 
rabid competition in the in¬ 
dustry. But many insurers 
have refused to sign the 
agreement. 

The Trade and Industry 
Department - and perhaps 
other Government agencies - 
are understood to he examin¬ 
ing the agreement to deter¬ 
mine if it is a restrictive trade 
practice within the terms of 
the Commerce Act. 

Insurance Council execu¬ 
tive director Trevor Roberts 
last week declined tu discuss 
the agreement or explain what 
the scheme imulvcs. 

Si»me people li.i\e queued 
the wisd.iiu ft putting sin.1 1 .i 
contentious agreement in 

^One company manugersaid 
the asreement is "an indict¬ 
ment in the insurance industry 
we are supposed to be 
professional yet wc introduce 
and try to enforce an 
agreement such as this 


continue. But in some cases it 
will be controlled, in other 
eases it will be open slather. 

Insurance brokers have 
mixed feelings toward the 
agreement. Some say it 
doesn't concern them. Others 
say it might restrict their 
iu'nciiou. enabling them to 
complain to the appropriate 
Government authorities. 

The insurance manager ol 
one major industrial enter¬ 
prise said: “Our legal depart¬ 
ments urc itching to challenge 
the validity of the agreement." 

Some industry sources say 
the agreement is intended to 
protect insurers and brokers 
who have slashed rites over 
the past few years but now 
want cum pel iiioii restricted to 
protect themselves. 

Clients' reaction to the 
scheme vary. Some recall the 
•lariir and “non-i.iritr days 
when laritVed companies 
qlulled :i fixed rate. 

Urn t-ticn ni»n-i.mH coin- 
panics were cheaper, and. 
when eon fronted with the 
cheaper non-iariffquoic.tHrifl 
insurers would agree to meet 
the lower quotation. This 
charade meant that insurers 
were "used" and played one 
off against the other. 

The rigid tariff system con¬ 
trolled competition, but the 


be transferred, ostensibly on 
the grounds of service, facili¬ 
ties, technical expertise and. 

police coverage. The premium 

is secondary, and may even be 
the same as that of .ill other 
underwriters. 

But alter the insurance is 
transferred and the dust settles 
the premiums are sub¬ 
sequently “negotiated" to 
achieve It reduction - which 
the client was after all along. 

Even if the "follow the 
lead" agreement is used and 
abused, it does permit a shred 
uf sunitv to influence the in¬ 
surance industry. 

The industry responds to 
the pressures of commercial 
and domestic demands. 

his easy to bait the industry 
hv describing us wounds as 
self inllictedT Bui when the 
indusirv adopts measures to 
present further injury, it can 
be castigated lor' restricting 
coin petition 

(Is cl ill'- p.i*i iluee i, r h.ur 
seals, when olhei uvlusiiics 
were increasing their charges. 

al insurers were 


lire and general 


forced into reducing theirs. 

In spite of all the talk about 
self insurance, the foundation 
of all companies’ risk man¬ 
agement programmes 

remains insurance. Thai is 
win a strong industry is 
needed - nol one that has 
been hied dry hy sell-gene* 
rated imernieme warfare. 

The "follow the lead" 
agreement may ensure that 
cut-throat competition does 
iu.it destroy the insurance in¬ 
dustry. 

The combination of New 
Zealand's negative growth 
rule and the over capacity in 
the local and international 
insurance markets had proven 
fatal. This has meant that 
mans companies have been 
quoting blind just to obtain 
business. 

In an industry where com¬ 
petition ranges from lair to 
cut-throat aiid to down uglu 
haits. the n«"Ve to m trod me 
\<>UiiiMty eoiurol-. is. to say 
the least. oHU.igeoiis. 

The agreement el fee lively 
creates two quoting sources. If 


one quote is rcui 

tile companies wli 


ucsted from 
companies who follow the 
agreement, theoretically they 
would quote the same 
premiums. Bui the quotes 
supplied by the insurers who 
do not follow the agreement 
could be lower. 

Under the agreement, in¬ 
surers are obliged to divulge 
claims experience and 
premium rales. 

The latter requirement is 
causing problems because in¬ 
surers who have refused In 
accept the agreement, do not 
feel obliged to reveal pre¬ 
miums to competitors. 

Establishing market rates 
tor hazardous or capacity risk-* 
is an accepted insurance 
practice. Bui blocking Ircc 
com pet it ion mi medium umt- 
hazardous risks is hotiiid 1 be 
unacceptable to most New 
Zealand businesses 

•\ml many Luge slicin'* 

mill Lei’, u. pm up w till slhui 
tO: restrict them obtaining a 
truly competitive quotation. 


The new "follow the lead” 
agreement looks suspiciously 
like the tariff system. Again. 


A CONSIGNMENT of light 
flexible plastic hoSe for us6 on 
automatic cleaners for swim¬ 
ming pools, is undergoing 
trials in: Western Australia. 1 
The hose, manufactured by 
.Auckland's Pipeline. Indus¬ 
tries Ltd, is being despatched 
' to Perth in weekly container 


, loads of 20 drums* 

pipeline fndustricsro^j 
: i n g director . jJfr 
= McKenzie satdjbc 
i elene hose 
■i flexible, and appejjr 
vacuum 

' other products have 

1 do. 


ESS q.,1 for ih= snm° « P— 

risk, the premium rate fixed by 
the "lead” or ‘‘holding” in¬ 
surer will be followed by all 
quoting insurers. 

This seems a logical ap¬ 
proach to control irresponsi¬ 
ble competition. But it also 
looks like tin attempt to suite 
true competition. 

That is Ihe nub ol the 
problem and explains why 
runny insurers have refused to 
accept the scheme. 

without uniformity in the 
industry, competition will 


insurers and brokers agree 
that suicidal competition is 
undesirable but when a mea¬ 
sure of control is introduced it 
is either supported, aban¬ 
doned or violated. 

Already tactics are being 
devised to defeat the inten¬ 
tions of the “follow the lead” 
agreement. Many ploys are 
simple and hard to detect. 

An insurance account may 



Promoting politicians 
drops but of fashion 


For all three agencies, the 
reason given for dropping 
pUticol advertising boils 

raz»' 


Ron Guthrie Identifies com- 
P“JY problems—and solves them 
— Pages 20 to 23. 

insurance 

Chubb chief predicts that a 
cashless society Is not on the 

cards-Page 25. 

marketing 

Dairy industry churns up a 

“Warstrategy — Page28.- 

HEALTH !. 

.Social bans encroach” on 
smokere tenacity - Page 27. 


by Warren Berryman 

[coaun B' 

THE flashy game of selling PPjjj 6 ®* .h^sameThm 
politicians is out of fashion for down to the same thin 

the ' advertising agencies 
behind the three main poli¬ 
tical parlies. ... 

Colcnso Communications, 
authors of the’ dahclrig Cds- 
sacks and frizzy-headed dark 


three-month high 
•zp’matz preceedlng the elec-, 
lion, mfghi be fun and exhiie? 
rating. Tbu.l it disrupt?:.M 
agency. fo Ihb'deiri (pent / 

, long-term Clients. : 

r:r:u~"ir si**, wav USP Needham tntmkgipg 
the National Party atcount 

after two victories. AiJsiem. U nlaces top greal.a 

USP Needham decided las ■; 

month ip drop Jj** goc ,a ] pS our ofher dicnls ill.#;#-. 
Credit account after ojtly one p' . £. 

election campaign. •* ; .... aff rifeht if one has yx- 

Ubour’s'Wood, and r Mji- 

cheU hadfcdnlract Tor one have'mdre v'ork oil 

election and has not been ; 

contacted to renew it In- -yr ^ ^l t nr aicainpalgn tglhUy. 
formed, sources said Wood r. ahsoroS the combined efTofts 
arid. Mitchell would prob?^ . Jf^^eXCCutiye; siaif^f aity 


Videotape technology is changing rapidly .. - 

YOU GANT AFFORD 
NOT 10 HIRE 
VIDEO EQUIPMENT - - 

Spiralling costs, hard to get licenses, and constant updating 
... all make equipment hire the rational choice. 

We have a team of specialists that will ensure you . 
get what you need, deliver and set-up.the equipment 
to your satisfaction and ,provide a back-up service. 

VIDEO REPLAY : V/ - : 

Videocassette replay machines;V, Umatlc 4 
National, Philips and V.H.S. Colour Monitors. Video 

beams with 6'x 4‘screen area. 

PoTtl^acJu’ecbrder and Camera V 2 " Full colour 

?ortapacH^lobrdeV and^pamarq’4" Black;& White 
(% hour open reel).,' k - . 

■>.: Both operate off battefy.qr mains:• • , 

^ We can also transfer ekiatlngl S8,-rtiS^na .35mm AM _ 

I • .to tSpe, edit out unwanted sections,^^add^^new■ 
P a 9 ; required and Jie|p you-put partly epilated,material,, H 
pi tb further, use, 

--— 1 1 " '“'''■kCb/ita'ctbavid'Rbsa at. 79 , 6 ,- 466 . p ! 


■ : AuckLAHo, I. 

i-'-jw.® dur.ndw: ad^ws^j. £• ,. 

■' - S’: .'/r-'-'j.'!;.:''; V-’tf' ! .v'' 
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The week 


US angry with 
Iran 

THE United States hroke off 
diplomatic tics with Iran and 
imposed a package of sane* 
lions including the immediate 
expulsion of all Iranian di¬ 
plomats. an embargo on 
American exports ana a ban 
on Iranian immigration into 
the United States. The New 
Zealand Embassy in Tehran 
will he re-opened. but Aus¬ 
tralia is reviewing its econ¬ 
omic and diplomatic lies with 
Iran. Iran warned that it will 
cut off oil supplies to any 
country taking pari in the 
sanctions. 

SAMOA'S anger at use of the 
LATOS test in barring 
Samami students with Un¬ 
iversity Entrance from at¬ 
tending universities here 
prompted u sudden visit by 
Samoa's Prime Minister 
Tupuola Eli. The two Prime 
Ministers sat down to top- 
leveJ talks which Eli described 
as “’ll if lieu It". 


UNLESS the Australian 
Government comes to some 
agreement on gaining Limited 
access to (lie apparel man¬ 
ufacturing market here, it has 
warned, it will have to cancel 
the special quota category al¬ 
located New Zealand apparel 
in Australia. In doing so. 
Australia would be creating a 
more competitive market, 
letting importers use the New 
Zealand Quotas to import 
from elsewhere. 


THE weekly Air New Zealand 
(light from Auckland to Tokyo 
will start on August 1. Japan 
Air Lines is to fly into Auck¬ 
land twice-weekly from July 4. 
Meanwhile a dispute is brew¬ 
ing over a law-season fare 
offered by JAL on its new 
service bridging Auckland- 
Tokyu- London. Air New 
Zealand claims JAL has no 
right to advertise this fare 
because Government ap¬ 
proval has not been granted. 

SUGAR prices rose for the 
first time in a year from 57c to 
74c a kilogram - JO per cent 
increase. The higher cost of 


rawsugar on the world market 
and imported oil have con¬ 
tributed to the hike. 

THE price of flour rose by 
SI7.50 a tonne, increasing the 
price of a loaf of bread by Ic. 

A NEW wheat pricing struc¬ 
ture will be effective from the 
1981 harvest. The growers’ 

K rice will be calculated on the 
asis of a three year moving 
average of the fob price for 
Australian wheat and the 
prices of the two past seasons 
as well os the coming season, 
to be estimated in December 
each year. Wheal growers 
were guaranteed a minimum 
of $167 a tonne for their 1981 
crap. 

DISTILLATION laws arc to 
be changed to allow farmers 
and others to produce ethanol 
fuel Tor their own use without 
having to pay motor spirits 
duty of 12.7c a litre. 

A FURTHER list of goods 
have been added to Schedule 
A of Nufta. The seven items 
include travel goods and cir¬ 


cular saw blades, the two- 
trade bench is of which are 
estimated at $800,000. 

A THREE-lime crew member 
in the Soyuz expeditions. 
Soviet cosmonaut Lieuten¬ 
ant-General Vlndimnr Sha- 
talov. was barred from enter¬ 
ing New Zealand and Aus¬ 
tralia. The New Zealnnd- 
USSR Society was to sponsor 
his visit here. 

A REFRIGERATED meat 
carrier, Pacific Frail, was 
served with a writ for almost 
$US3 million by its charterer. 
Japan's Nippon Yusen Kni- 
sha. The alleged breaches 
arise from the shipping of 
meat to Iraq and relate to a 
meat cargo's return, its con¬ 
dition. and the costs involved. 

THE possibility of liquid pe¬ 
troleum gas shortages contin¬ 
uing through the next year 
brought a warning from En¬ 
ergy Minister Bill Birch that 
individuals and companies 
planning to convert should get 
availability assurances from 
suppliers. 


Problems with 
Business Forms 
and Computer Stationery.. 

CALI THE “YES” MEN 
THEY STILL DELIVER 

The men of IBF can say “yes' 1 to your delivery because they 
have the stock. But then they say “Yes" to all manner of 
requests even when you ask them to print the most complex 6 
colour business forms, OTC with black or blue carbon - 12 part 
NCR forms with each sheet a different colour. 

Say yes to the “yes" men - they deliver the goods. 


^ INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESS FORMS LTD. 


Innovators in Business Systems 
and Forms Oa'.vnn. 

A WamXu Road. Glen Eden. AucKUnui. 
PHONE GLE. 5384 

WELLINGTON PO BOX 13043 
PHONE 705-206 
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POLICE Minister Frank Gill 
lefi hospital alter major sur¬ 
gery to convalesce at home. It 
is h'clicvcd he will he lit to re¬ 
sume his work duties in about 
two months. 

SOCIAL Credit leader Bruce 
Bcctham mid league cam¬ 
paign chairman N C McCon- 
areny left for Canada to study 
the Social Credit Government 
of British Culumhiu. 



The week 
ahead 


Carter Holt directors fighting Fletcher takeover 

. . . _i ... . itii;i.I with invnave 


dren conference m 
Municipk Assti 
confcrence in RoioraT 
TUESDAY: SmaR 
conference in WeHin 
Dominion presi 
Federated Farmers 
the ‘'AgriculturalCon^ 
the European Partial 
Sashourg. t 

WEDNESDAY: TalktrJ 


TWO pirate FM radio sta¬ 
tions, set up to prove the sys¬ 
tem is easy and cheap, packed 

up as Post Office radio in- -^. mil 

spectorscameclose to trucking Will the Real IndusuiilC 
them down. One station^ ginccr Please Stand f 
transmitter was found and sponsored by ihe Insthjv 
confiscated: the other stopped Industrial Engineer* «c- 
transmitting voluntarily. 


THE New Zealand Ballet 
Company has reached an all- 
time peak in its popularity - 
the company averaged 95’per 
cent capacity sales for the 
financial year compared with 
60 per cent attendance rales 
for previous seasons. 

UEB Industries Ltd might be 
„ forced to build its $27 million 
paper mill in Auckland in¬ 
stead of the Waikato. The 
Hamilton City Council found 
the siting of the mill to he in 
breach of urban development 
policies. The delay involved in 
pulling un a case to side-step 
these policies might he too 
long for IJEB who arc ex¬ 
pecting equipment to arrive 
early next year. 

A CORRECTION 1>> last 
week's column: Richard 
Stratum was appointed 
Britain's High Commissioner 
to New Zealand (not vice 
versa, us we recorded). 


Business week 


Engineer! it 
House Theatretie intor-J 
ton. j 

THURSDAY: Dtf,,! 
Lids annual genera! m- 
in Wellington. : 

FRIDAY: Lions dT 
Convention in Wangtui 


Economic 
indicators 

T HE private seen .i 
growth rale Jroppfk. 
per cent for the ur-f. 
hrmtry comparedi£. 
per cent for the J:.-. ; 
and 29.1 per cent • 
year. 

A SURPLUS ol ?•: 
was recorded in thee, 
exchange iraiisaciu^•- 
hruary. compared wiL 
plus of $60 million k 
u.ny. ami a deiicil»tif. 
In hi m February Hii 
dentil in the year In W 
w .is $476 nullum. wo, 
with $424 million lor lit 
to Februarv IW 


FLETCHER Holdings Ltd. in 
a record setting $44 million 
hid is out to take over Carter 
Holt Holdings Ltd. But Carter 
Holt directors are fighting 

^lf successful, the takeover 
will change the face of the 
limber industry and climax 
Fletchers move to divest itself 
of extraneous investments and 
concentrate on its mainstream 
activities. 

The takeover will also 
realise the aspirations ql 
Fletcher’s new managing di¬ 
rector. Hugh Fletcher - which 
. js what worries Fletcher’s 
competitors. 

Fletcher has made no secret 
of his plans for the country's 
economy- 

Fletcher argues that New 
Zealand should become more 
like Japan Inc with a “total 
united team approach 
hd ween all parlies 
Government, industry, labour 
and finance" and protected by 
import licencing and other 
harriers against foreign com¬ 
petition. 

New Zealand is too small 


Wilson Distillers I .td reported q 
an unaudited lax-paid loss of 3. 
$36,982 for tile financial year, 

(u lass of $25,263 last year). 

Midland Conch Lines Ltd 
reported nil unaudited pre-tax 
profit of $55,400 for the half- 
year to December 31 ($7400 
for same period the previous 
year). Interim dividends; or¬ 
dinary at 6c and specified 
preference at 5.5c payable 
April 30. ' 7 


J Rattray 
reported an 


and Soil 
unaudited 


Ltd 

tux- 
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paid profit of $589,000 for the Britain 
half-vcnr to January 31 C'unnda 

(ttlSn r\r\n r _ . — . . ..... 


DIE CPI fur the V 
quarter showed an inw- 
3.9 per cent For the V. 
yea r, the CPI increasoH* 
per cent. In the 
December, the CPI haJr 
hy 16.5 per cent (in the)'* 
March lost year prices' 
rising by 10.4 percent) 


Exchange ; 
rates i 

As ill April W 1500.1®*' 
worth: $ 

Australia $ 


and weak to play lair in the 
world ol foreign trade, lie has 
slid. New Zealand*' big in¬ 
dustries are loo capital-inten¬ 
sive to be left to market place 
com petit ion where mistakes 
might spell disaster and too 
'mall to play the rough game 
>i| foreign trade, we need 
tetter bigger firms. Fletcher 
points out. 

Fletcher competitors arc 
viorried that Fletcher might 
•ee himself as king pin in the 
new corporate stale. 

■\iul they fern the Fletcher 
octopus niialu reach nut to 
envelope their companies 
with the aid of a liuvernmem 
tti(h whom Fletcher' h.i' h-nt 
a king-standing close lela- 
tionshtp. They note Fletcher's 
grow mg control of wood from 
Stale I uresis. 

I his month Fletchers also 
received Government up- 

E rov.il fop a joint deal with 
ritish Petroleum to plant 


pine on 50,000 hectares of eust 
coast lund, giving BP a tax 
haven for its windfall earnings 
from the Shell BP Todd nil 
interests as well as giving 
Fletchers a future supply of 
limber. 

Seeking new direction for 
the company, Hugh Fletcher 
has pliimpea for the Forestiy, 
methanol, and high tech¬ 
nology such as silicon chip 
development. Government s 
decision to go uhead with Pc- 
trocorp frustrated his energy 
plans. 

On forestry. Hugh Fletcher 
and brother'James see their 
holdings us far too small in the 
worldwide scheme of things. 
Hugh told the New Zealand 
Herald lust December that 
Tasman Pulp and Paper hud u 
cash How or only $20 lo $30 
million, when in the United 
States companies without a 
cash flow of at least $75 million 
would not survive in the paper 
industry. 

Brt lifter James Fletcher said 
the Carter Hull takeover got 
Flolchcrs ui the si/e "where 
people don't laugh ai us". 

It the world'’ market for 
wood products expands. New 
Zealand could he looking at a 
Ill-fold expansion in wood 
product exports h\ the 1990s. 

Fletchers takeover ol 
i'arter Holt involxes S32 mil¬ 
lion m cash and $12 million in 
shares. 


cent interest. 

Combining Fletchers with 
Tasman and Carter Holt, 
Fletchers will control at least 8 
per cent of the total limber 
acreage in the country and 
more than 64 per cent of the 
culling rights in slate forests. 

Rival timber interests arc 
concerned that a burgeoning 
Fletchers is riding on the hack 
of stale subsidised Forest 
Service timber. 

Last year Tasman bought 
out a mill and processing plant 
from Fletchers. The plant, in 
the Taupu-Rotorua area, is 
still managed by Fletchers, 
milling wood for the local 
market with supplies from 
Tasman which in turn gels 
trees from the Forest Service. 

This deal gave Fletchers 


extra cash leaving ii free lo 
export wood from its own fo¬ 
rests at a high price and having 
the local market supplied with 
cheap wood from state forests. 

Until this month Tasman 
enjoyed, a long-term contract 
with the Forest Service fur 
wood at only $1.06 a cubic 
metre. (SI-06 now worth only 
30 per cent of the value 
originally received by 
Government when the con¬ 
tract was signed in 1955). 

On April I the new price for 
' i been me S2 r cubic metre 

_the price lor saw |ngsS!5 a 

cubic metre over live years. 

Fletcher’s competitors and 
the Forest Service acknow¬ 
ledge it costs about S15 a cubic 
metre lo grow pine in a man¬ 
aged forest with finace bor¬ 


rowed at 10 per cent. 

The Forest Service can sell 
(on a stum page basis) a tree for 
export at about S40 a cubic 
metre versus the $9.25 that will 
eventually be paid hy Tasman. 

Whichever wav one looks at 
it the Government is sub¬ 
sidising companies receiving 
slate forest tinther. And 
Fletchers will control the 
lion's share ut* the crop. 

On Fletcher'% side of the 
argument, it risked its money 
in Tasman at the beginning 
and stuck with the company 
through thin veins. Now that 
Tasman’s future looks bright. 
Fletchers deserves some 
reward. 

Fletchers’ competitors 
don't quibble with that — but 
worry* about further takeovers 


li tin need with taxpayer-sub¬ 
sidised profits. 

Fletchers points nut that 
these Suite Forest wood con¬ 
tracts are gained through 
tender and don’t run Ibrexcr. 

Carter Holt has obtained ait 
interim injunction from the 
court restraining Fletchers in 
its takeover bid. 

Fletchers is trying to have 
this removed. 

Carter Holt then watered 
down itseapital by issuing 11.5 
million of its shares t<i 
"friendly companies" in a 
manner remsmeeni of the 
Liott-Androcolcs affair. The 
Stock Exchange suspended 
trading in Carter Hull shares 
as a result. 


Executive director James 
Fletcher said the company 
had raised about S5H million 
oxer the last three years, 
selling oil'assets that diuii l lit 
wiili Fletcher's new direction. 

Further cash would be 
railed, he said. h\ "big ticket 
leasing" of plum in whi 
I leielicr would -ell plant 
with a ritltt to buy back ill 
a depreciated value. This 
iilfer had been put to 
banks. 

There was the current 
debenture issue nn. he said. 

Fletchers controls Tasman 
Pulp and Paper with a 56 per 


Southern Cross 
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Record levels of attainment in 1979. 



($420,000 for same period last 
year). An interim dividend of 
7c is payable on April 28. 

McAlpinc Prcstcold Ud 
reported an unaudited tax- 
paid loss $103,500 for the 
half-year to January 31 (a 
profit of $402,000 for the same 
period Inst year). 

Henry Jones |IXL| Ltd ap¬ 
pointed Geoffrey Lord as a 
director. 


Securitibank liquidator 
prepares for action 


by Warren Berryman 


Spedding Consolidated Ltd 
appointed G C M as managing 
director. e 6 Norway 

Ceramic Ltd appointed W G Papua-Neff Guta** 

Bellew as director. Portugal 
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New Calwonis 


Property Securities Ltd ap¬ 
pointed P R, Surridge as chief 
executive. 

Arthur Barnett Ltd appointed 
John Neville as director. 


Singapore 
South Africa 
Spain \ 

Sri Lanka 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Western Santo* 
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SECURITIBANK liquidator 
Harold Goodman has re¬ 
placed his instructing 
solicitor. Pal Towle, with the 
kgal firm Sturt and Harrison. 

The move suggests that the 
liquidator intends to pursue 
•he S50 million action against 
Securitibank shareholders 
and directors initiated by the 
Auckland Paraplegic and 
Physically Disabled Associa¬ 
tion Inc. 

Chas Sturt and Rodney 
Harrison opened their legal 
htm in September. Sturt. for- 
m frly of the Fraud Sqund. 
gained his legal degree pan 
hmc while with the Police. He 
forked for ihe Securitibank 
Investors’ Consortium, whose 
fitted purpose was to gain 
civil recovery from Securi- 
hhank shareholders. 

Fur the past 18 months he 
has worked for Securitibank 
iquidaiors Keith CraWshaw 
(now-deceased) and Harold 
, Ddm an alongside accoun- 
[? m , Mike Watson, inves- 
'&*tmg the possibility of suing 
. fecur.tibank shareholders 
l und directors. 


action using creditors' money 
for the legal battle. 

The question facing Good¬ 
man. and Crawshaw is 
whether the liquidator should 
risk $ 500 . 000 or so ofered i tors* 
money in legal fees in an at¬ 
tempt to sue the Securitibank 
shareholders for $50 million. 

The action, initiated by the 
paraplegics and investigated 
by Sturt and Watson, relies on 
section 364 of the Companies 
Act and the Insolvency Act. 

The action .would .be 
breaking new legal ground 
and. if successful, would alter 
the concept of a limited 
liability company. 

Mr Justice Barker will hear 
a case on June 30 in which a 
decision is expected to resolve, 
the Securitibank liquidator’s 
role regarding taking oyer the 
Paraplegic's action or joining 

1 Goodman has publicly said 
he would be taking some ac¬ 
tion against the Securitibank 
shareholders nt\d directors. 
He did not say exactly what 
form these actions would lake. 

The appointment of Slurl 
and. Harrison wbuld appear 
oiniless unless Goodman 
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ad his eyes set on thati $50 
. Th e paraplegics, and the million from ihq Securitibank 

•nveslors’ consortium behind Shareholders. , . 

‘hem. have olmost run out of . If ‘he action.proceeds. ... • 

.money. They have been urg- lads of the events preeeediog - = IF , 
| n g‘he Securitibank liquid!-' the ; Securitibankcra?h wUI.be 
tot to take over or join their heard in open court-* - . • . t :.{' **T* 


In hix report lo llic Annual 
General Meet mg »*t tho 
Society held on Monday 
April 14, 1980, lliu 
ClulmiAii of Direciors. Mr 
L. H. I. Watson l.il left) 
commented on vet 
.im .liter hinlilv sune-.slul 

, ,..,l ■ ,| ■ ■ .1 it'll llll-i l 1*1'IWlll. 

it: 1 . 0 id Lenelil p.iymertli 

lo members, and ihe 
importance of private 
sector financing in ihe 
dellveiy ol health care. 

The following are extracts 
from Mr Watson s report - 


OUTSTANDING YEAR 

"No matter what criteria are used lo measure the 
achievements of the past twelve months, 1979 was 
an outstanding year for the Society. 

Bearing In mind that our basic aim is to allow 
members the freedom of choice In health care 
and lo help financially when costs are Incurred, 
the most significant achievement was the 
payment, (or the 19th successive year, of a new 
record total of claims. That we were able to 
Increase our payments lo members by more than 
26% - yet at the same time show a record surplus 
to further strengthen our reserve funds - Is a clear 
. Indication of the Society’s success in 1979." . 

RECORD CLAIMS PAYMENTS 

"During the year, almost 30,000 members 
underwent surgical operations In private hospitals. 
The Society also financed claims Involving more 
than one million other hospital attendances or 
consultations with specialists and general 

The^Accounts show that total benefits paid lo 
.members were $10,909,134, representing well over 
, 76 cents of eveiy.net contribution dollar received 

- by. for the highest reimbursement rate of any 
health insurance organisation operating Irt tnls 
country." 


20% OF NATION'S POPULATION 

■■At December 31 ( . 

last, the total 
enrplled stood at 
. 595,246, a net gain 
• of some 54,689. ! 

' during 1979. This 

growth has . 

continued 
unabated Since 
the balance date 
; and I am proucftQ 
* report that - , . 

Southern Cross ... 
has noW attracted 
no less than 20% 

.'.ql the. entire v > 
t *i ‘national :' 1 . 

3 . . po&ilatlon to lls ; 

• ,• ranks Vritlra,*; 

.'• ^ ' cvitent -' - • • 

r - i rrtemUbfthio In 


FINANCIAL STABILITY 

At the Annual Mcniinj*. Mr Watson also nwcti* 
relurenro to ihe Society's tinancial stability. Annual 
c intriliullon rovenui ,, » receiver! during 1 979wen* n fl 
record level ul SlK. 11 million while ihe General 
Reserve hail been increased l«» S9.91 million. 

“In view oi the inaj> e mcriwcs w aie « 1 'nliiHiiiig m 
st,e m In-Jili i an* uiMS. iiii-iul*» will tw re.iv-.nreil 
in iit.'i'i'i- ill* - ii Su'iclL' Iio.IikijI -aieuydir . 'V* 
said. 

RESTRAINT IN SPENDING 

Mr Watson's report also commented on the many 
calls being made for restraint in State spending or 
public sector health services. 

"It is likely that there will continue to be a switch 
of emphasis on the part of many people to private 
sector health services, further accentuating tlw 
need for an associated private financing structure. 
We believe that non-profit voluntary health 
Insurance provides the most appropriate means of 
organising such funding. As the pioneers and 
leaders of the movement in New Zealand, 
Southern Cross Is ready and keen lo play its role 
In the health services of the 1980’s'’, he said. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS FOR THE 1980/81 YEAR. 


L. H. I. Watson 
(Chairman) 

S. W.). Harbuit 
J. B. H or rocks 

T. H. Leys 

J. W. F. Wacky 
’ K. N. McNamara 
P. A. Smith 


FCA, FCIS 

Managing Director, (Retd) 
Northern Building Society 
MBE, MB, ChB, FRCSi 
FRCOG. FRACS, Surgeon 
■LLB, ACA, 

Solicitor 

Director 

N.Z. News Limited 
OBE, MS, FRC5, 

FRACS, Surgeon - 
MD (N.Z.), FRC5, FRACS, 
Surgeon 
BA ANZIM • 


. w 


t IS of Bn 




OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY 
; P. A. Smfthi BA ANZIM ' . .! 

Chief Executive 
K. L. Moore 
General Manager 
(Sales & Marketing) 

D. E. Turner, B Com, ACA, ACIS 

General Manager 

(Finance & Administration) . 

K. L King ' 

Assistant General Manager. 

. D. M, WftHIng . • 

. Assistant Genqjal Manager. - • 

: ;i Balance sheet tabrii^ed) 

•' .t As at pwjefnbqr. } -1979 
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This symbol 


now holds more 


Importance 


for New Zealand 
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'\i'-,' •; ..'.■.' • ■•_■ /?■...•■ ; ••• 
lay* 

2? APJ' ^ ^ee major member companies of Chemby Industries Limited 

SSJSJIT ESSf f 0nn f Qny nQme r ° he, P build a strong notional and 

moH<S ^ f ° r i 9r ? u ?' Qnd fljlTher e stablish themselves as 

es^ntiol tn Suppy °l ch ^ miCQls ' raw materials and machinery 

S mnnufn^^’ ^5 9rearer bondin 9 under th ® Chemby banner means 
mat manufacturers and processors at home and overseas will eniov even 

greater product quality, range and service than they received in the past 


Buckley 
& Young Ltd. 


Group marketing arm supoMna 
Imported G locally made chemicals, 
raw materials & machinery ro New 
Zealand G overseas Industries. { 

induding plastics. Textiles G rannlnq 


.. , Smith 

Manufacturing CaLtd. 

■ \\ New Zealand's foremost 


8 New Zealand's foremost 

producer and exporter of shrink 
ond strerch-wrap packaging 
machinery and systems IKfcyZ 

Including rhe latest iiriQ 

•! 'EGONOMA5TER' ! * made . 
under licence to INFKA-PAK 

ofCgogdalsNow 

CH€MDY 


Colour & 
Synthetics Ltd 

Manufacturer of Important base I 
chemicals for shampoos and f /■ 
detergents, palnr driers, paper ■ jfisg 
and pulp mill defoamers. I 

pigment finishes for leather ond 
many other Industrial chemicabjJWjPPi 
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DFC flings out red carpet for Arab investor 


by Warren Berryman 

THE Saudi-New Zealand 
Capital Corporation, a $20 
million joint-venture between 
Saudi Prince Nawnf Bin Ab¬ 
dul Aziz, the Development 
l-'immce Corporation and un¬ 
named New Zealand interests, 
bscen by the DFC as a means 
of providing the equity 
finance for growth industries 
which is unavailable on the 
local capital market. 

The company, to be estab¬ 
lished within two months, will 
he 50 per cent owned by Aziz, 
25 per cent by the DFC. and 
the remainirig 25 per cent 
ottered to loud interests. 

DFC general manager John 
Hunn said the Capital Cor¬ 
poration would be primarily 
interested in large equity in¬ 
vestments in energy, fanning, 
fishing, general manufactur¬ 


ing. forestry and tourism. 

Smaller projects, involving 
inventions and high tech¬ 
nology would continue to be 
handled as usual by (he DFC 
itself. 

The Capital Corporation's 
gearing would be low, as the 
preponderance of (he money 
would go into equities — not 
debt finance, Hunn said. “It 
will be structured in a way so 
(hat when wc fill up the port¬ 
folio with, say. $20 million 
worth of investments on the 
asset side, and we see more 
opportunities, we increase the 
capital of the company to in¬ 
crease the whole size of the 
operation." 

The company would he free 
to deal in the money market 
like a finunee company, he 
said. But the slum-term mon¬ 
ey management side of the 
operation would only be a 


minor part, handling monies 
received from overseas until 
they were placed in equity 
investments. 

Estimates fur equity in¬ 
vestment needed in New 
Zealand's energy projects over 
the next decade run between 
$2 and $5 billion. 

Hunn points out that the 
Manufacturers' Federation 
projections show Hint total 
capital requirements will run 
to $4 billion a year by l*>X4-5. 

Hunn said that to finance 
litis sort of capital requi¬ 
rement internally. New 
Zealand would need savings 
of about 25 per cent of GDP. 
Present savings arc only 21 per 
cent of GDP and the trend is 
deteriorating. "To bridge the 
gap we obviously have to go 
overseas.” Hunn'said. 

Total New Zealand invest¬ 
ment has fallen from the 
traditional 23 percent of GDP 


Local advisers aid Saudi prince 


WllliN Saudi Prince Nuwuf 
Urn Abdul Aziz visited New 
Zealand last year, he was ac¬ 
tum pun icd by New Zealand- 
hum Hong Kong business¬ 
man Pal Samuel and Sir 
t ienffrey Roberts, funner Air 
New Zealand chairman and 
present chairman «l Kaipnra 
r.dihlc Oils Refinery Ltd. 

l-verv effort was made to 
give Aziz royal treatment 
during his visit. Senior civil 
servants and politicians 
hussled about and Auckland's 
plush watering hole. Club 
Mirage, rolled nut a brand 
new red carpet for the prince's 
arrival. 

I Itrcc scats on the h.. ■ 

the Saudi-New Zealand 
Capital Corporation are re¬ 


served for Aziz. Sir Cieoil'rey 
Roberts, and Pal Samuel. 

Informed sources say that 
both Samuel and Sir Cieollrey 
helped set up the deal with (he 
DFC. with Sir Geoffrey acting 
lor Aziz in New Zealand alter 
the prince loll the country. 

Samuel, apart from Being 
ad visa to A/iz. is deputy 
chairman ul Southern Pacific 
Properties ui Hong Kong, 
which owns Travel, nig e. 
Soul hern Pacific Properties is 
owned by Arab arms met; 
chant Ad nan Khas «»ggi 
through his Triad Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Khassoggj in die past, has 
expressed interest in mw-ime 
pari i>l his tnlln.n. in *.ew 

Zealand. 

But John Hunn. ueneral 


manager ol the DFC'. said 
Khassoggi's name had not 
been mentioned in the Capital 
Corporation deal. 

ml tut said Aziz had con¬ 
sidered bringing in some • 4’the 
Saudi royal fa mil v into die 
deal lull had finally decided 
just to invest his initial $10 
million share oil his own bat. 

A/iz will be investing 
through a company called 
Bellingham. Hunn said he had 
mu y ci all the information «m 
this company lull iiudersiimd 
it Hits ii holly owned by A/iz. 

The prince i. not interested 
in a quick return on his New 
Zealand uu vmiiiciii. Ilium 
..Iid "I h; i. oiiF. mi'. r*. Icl in 
die toivj-uam ■■■•it ivim n 
New Zealand companies are 
making." 


Fletchers buys remaining assets 


GREGORY Developments Fletcher Residential taking an 


' * I'l-v.iwrc i uevcionniciiM 
Limited - the Wellington 
development company which 
''cm into receivership in July 
N79 - has sold its remaining 
10 land-bnscu 
neither Residential lor over 
*1.5 million. 

Receiver Don Francis of 
Hutchison Hull Co confirmed 
ate side Fist week. 

Gregory Developments was 
formed in November 1977 by 
Gregory Homes Limited, with 


equal share in the venture. 

After the development 
coriippny went into receiver¬ 
ship. its parent Gregory com¬ 
pany found itself in similar 
difii’euliies - unable to service 
us own mortgages without 
income front the other. 

At that time. Fletchers 
made a commitment thnl all 
development creditors would 
he paiu. 

There have been problems 
in sorting out the company’s 



chairs and seating 
for the executive. 
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to 18 percent uverthe past live 
years and promises to dete¬ 
riorate further with the grow¬ 
ing inflation 

ritis dearth of local capital 
has, in part, resulted from the 
Government sucking the sys¬ 
tem dry of the investment 
capital heeded to finance mir 
future in order n* keep 
Government expenditure 
running at ah*ml hall the 
GNI 1 . 

This Inis left nowhere to 
turn, but overseas. 

Merchant bankers claim 
they have had overseas inves¬ 
tors willing to place money in 
New Zeuland. But borrowers 
have been unwilling to take 
the exchange risk on uverscus 
funds. 

The prime interest rale on 
American dollars is now W.75 
per cent in New York. Add to 
this I per cent for exchange 
risk cover, aiul the money 
would cost the New Zealand 
blue chip borrower at least 21 
percent a year. 

The Capital Corporation is 
dealiiti) in equity finance not 
debt finance. But A/iz must 
have seen the potential earn¬ 
ing here at least as competi¬ 


tive as "'tilt this prime rate 
interest. 

Hunn said Aziz was pre¬ 
sented with sample earnings 
from large New Zealand 
companies 1 he se earnings, he 
said, did not stack up badly in 
the world-wide investment 
market. 

Aziz considered at least six 
proposals - some deht. some 
equity finance proposals - 
before plumping for the 
Capital Corporation scheme. 
I limn said. 

Apart (nun strict financial 
considerations Aziz a,aw New 
Zealand as a secure stable 
country which he liked and 
this was a factor in his deci¬ 
sion, Hunn said. 

Hunn said (he investments 
of interest to the Capital Cor¬ 
poration would he I urge - m 
least six lieu res. 

lie s.iuT ho could neither 
detail any in vest me ills being 
considered, nor name the New 
Zealand companies thnl 
would he taking up the 25 per 
cent local shareholding in the 
corporation. 

Apart from bridging the gap 
between hive-tinem iicctlcd 
and local capital available. 


the Capital Corpora I inn 
would fill the role.fi merchant 
banker dealing in venture 
capital. 

Besides the DFC. New 
Zealand has no merchant 
bankers other than in name. 
Merchant bankers oversas 
hack ideas and concepts with 
equity us well as debt finance. 
They’ often buck a com pans 
with" little or no capital other 
titan its ideas, dreams, or pa¬ 
tented invention. I lu> sort n| 
investing requires invol¬ 
vement with the borrower and 
a lot of research into Ins 
schemes. 

Our “merchant bankers” 
lend to look only ns far as a 
borrower's aeeurahle assets 
und lend accordingly. taking 
little or no risk nn” new ven¬ 
tures. Often this means money 
llows into unproductive home 
mortgages rather than into 
ventures with the potential to 
create new "c.illli and em¬ 
ployment. 

According to Hunn. the 
Capital Corporation "ill fill 
the gap left by local merchant 
bankers and finance compan¬ 
ies in the venture capital 
market. 








uflairs, and Fletchers appa¬ 
rently decided it would sini- 
plilythines if it pm in a bid for 
thc’remaining assets. Part of 
the arrangement was that the 
u nsccu red crediln rs com uined 
in the statement of affairs 
would be paid. 

Meanwhile the sale of the 
assets in Gregory Homes is 
continuing. 

Gregory’s managing direc¬ 
tor Pal Brodie was not 
available for comment. 


benefits 

are unfair 

to our competition — „ . IhUnT —\ 

which means they're j 4 j/a iIP\[Q\ 

tSir:—(S fsBSPI 

health care cost protection is our 

Job. A Job we ve been doing well iT.v y/T b t-i jj 

for over 10 years — paying ^ I 

benefits to thousands of individuals /FJtfln 
and members of employee groups ^jllW Vjv L Wjf ~ T 
without hassles, without causing ^ g 

Maybe it's time you studied or j a flj P 

revised health care cover for you j j| R Uj 

and your staff. Did you know, for II ' 61 
example, that we are the only 

society that rebates 90% of the > 

actual cost of both surreal and medical hospital costs? And that's for 
any member of the family affected,-—;not just the executive or 
employee. 

Wedo better by offering flexible “benefit units” so you can meet the 
soaring costs of surgical or medical needs. And we 
are known to do better In the way of introducing benefits such as 
sterilization or oral surgery. 

A get together with one of our representatives will prove 
worthwhile. :You‘U discover why unfair Is fair. For you, your famlly.and 
ypur^taff. 


T8! 792-104 
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Editorial 


T1IliRK lias hcvu a healthy debate user the last 
few years u limit economic 'restructuring and the 
(ioverninenl Inis responded hv giving vlfccl to an 
acknowledged need to loosen llie regulatory grip 
Ilia! lias stilled enterprise and economic growth. 

The leslile Industry report l>ronf>lil out Into 
the open the case for restructuring an Inelficienl 
industry. The plan mightn't please everybody, 
Inti it tines allow the public to see tvliul hus lieen 
proposed lor mcrhauliiig the industry, and the 
resultant dialogue should emililc the (Govern¬ 
ment to make the most prudeni decisions Tor the 
iiiilioiial good. 

In stai k coni rust, there Imv lieen scant public 
participation in the decisions Hull will determine 
ttlial use will he made of oar energy resources. 

VYilliciul reference In uliat the public might 
Hunt, tin- (hoeminent is proceeding in Imild u 
iiiciliunol plant. Ii*s secret deliberations were 
challengcd fit a series id art iefes in (lie Duminiun. 
I’hc Prime .Minister sen fled at the fads the 
itenspaper presented. Iml refused fu cnlighten 
the pillule In slut lug where (he articles were in 
error unlfl inure limn u neck alter (he decision 
had hccu taken in favour of the Pcirocorp 
sclieiue. l ien then his if uf vine ill raised us many 
quest Inns us it answered. 

Similarly, the piddle is denied data relating to 
the proposed deu-lopnient of more aluminium 
smellers. 

Professor Paul van Mnesokc. professor of 
economics ut Otago l 'diversity, mainInins (lint 
another aluuiiiiliim smeller anywhere in New 
Zeuluiui would cost more In imports and inputs 
Mian it would curia in foreign exchange. The 
professor's case is based on systematic economic 
argument, and he bus been handicapped only hy 


pl ann ers’ policy paper stumbles into irrelevance 


heing able to work with data publicly available, 
lie maintains that another aluminium smelter 
built anywhere in New Zealand would be an 
economic disaster in terms or the natiunal in¬ 
terest. It would constitute an extravagant waste 
of resources, rci[uire massive subsidies by other 
electricity consumers and involve about 37 times 
the average industrial Imeslment required for 
each job created, flic study challenges notions 
that cheap hydro power is a trump card for In¬ 
dustrial development and criticises (he concept 
of an electricity surplus. 

In a nutshell, it shows that an aluminium 
smelter anywhere in the country at anything less 
than 3c a mill for electricity (Cuniak-ci pays 0.7c 
at Tinul Point) would he a charge against the 
public purse. 

Hie (Government has been eager hi shoot him 
down, while doing nothing to encourage u proper 
public understanding of development proposals 
with profound implications. Trade anil Industry 
Minister Lance Adams-Sdineider said that (lie 
Institute of Economic Research had nnule 
simihir independent similes, 'flic institute — 
according to the Minister — hasmh isedhim that 
its research shows "suli.siantial" iiniiniial 
beiicliis. Alas, the report is not his to release: it 
was com missioned hy :i private limi which en¬ 
gaged the Institute to undertake a feasibility 
study (u show wliiii nulimiul licncHts would result 
from its project. 

flie Department of Trade mid Industry lias 
undertaken a study covering all development 
proposals before Government — but this was 
“Tint designed for public consumption". And 
unless it was “obviously in the public in (crest 1 ', it 
will remain secret. 


Adams-Sehneider asked Unit Dr Moeseke 
make his calculations available to llic Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry “to enable a more 
detailed analysis of his comments to he made." 
All information Is (<> he collated, commented on 
(by whom?) and presented to Cabinet for a 
decision. And son parasitic Government can feed 
off I he professor: the professor will gel nothing in 
return In enable him til revise his work. And (he 
public's understanding of the worth of another 
aluminium smeller Is couliucd to its degree ol 
scepticism about Ministers who cannot produce 
facts to support their patronising reassurances. 

Of course, the Government is welcoming big 
projects because the bureaucrats who plan our 
power needs bungled (behind duurs locked from 
public scrutiny). The result is a power surplus of 
emharrasing dimensions in a (Government w liicli 
is grossly uvereluirgiiig ordinary con.sinners. I lie 
Gmenuneul lias decided wluii .should he doiie 
witli the surplus, and if it isn't careful it is likely 
to commit the country to a series or develop¬ 
ments Mini quickly turns surplus into deficit. 

When I here is a surplus, I here limy he cause lor 
selling it cheaply (to whom is the crux question). 
Hut it would be scandalous to sell power at 
bargain prices if there is a supply dclicil. So 
exactly what dues the Government's data show? 
And what prices is it prepared to oiler to en¬ 
courage energy-guzzling projects? 

The Government is undoubtedly advantaged 
hy having more information at ils disposal (linn 
the prufessor or the public. Rut whether the 
Government's study is better Ilian the 
professor's is open to question. 

If the Government wants to give people the 


lucent i\ e to contribute in the indusirhu ■ 
is trying to cffcel. il must maketfti 
volved in something worthwhile 
counter-productive to Ut the public iJ 
only certain favoured groups arc bZ? 
access to the country's resources andlv 
decision-making process lluil shapes (h t Jl 
which permit resource development, 71 ?; 

are excluded Irom l his process have iiorn!^ 
exert Hiemselves to help Impl^m* 
tom-inn ten Is plans. 1 Inis secrecy k (k ' 

productive. 

I he ..cut furtherdlscwiMtovr 

l.n its plans when it change* lire ground^' 
as it did in passing (he National . 

Act — to lav our sonic and not mliereinijp’ 

Above all. the idea of favouring setoltO 
sinessineii is inconsistent with ideuholli 0{ 
lerprise which tin* National Party pn^ 
encourages. I lie policies mm being 
lieliind closed doors mean linn hiirtawui^ 
not the marketplace, make crucialu*;. 
decisions. Much worse (because burton 
decision making isn't necessarily » yi| : 
when the decisions arc madenedon'tl&u 
they have been made. 

And so we are pul at the mercy nfchilstf..- 
vvliose ineumpelcnce In Hie pusl in pVanir,. 
power requirements is the riiiMhuwMdcJ 
the country's iuduslrialsiriicUiri-hi-in^-) 
today, llie polilicaiis who didn'tdkiiH', 
civ il servants enough hi the past arebw ; .i 
along w illi the not ion they uloncareouN - 
Ami the public can go hang. 


THE Planning Council lias a presentational 
‘ "run, with its publications. 

P Us chairman, Sir Frank Holmes, has pointed 
hul that while sonic of its published papers 
represent council policy, others areju-si intended 
to stimulate discussion and cannot be regarded 
as carrying the imprimatur of council endor- 

Tonarcntly its most recent document, written 
hv ’DrPJ Lloyd and others”, comes within the 
latter category. In this case, 1 would hope that the 
lack of council endorsement of its recommen¬ 
dations reflects more than the technicality of the 
paper’s status, but recognises also its irrelevance 
asan exercise in the serious business of giving 
advice to Government. 

The paper is as long-winded as its title (New 
/Miami's Long-Term Foreign Trade Problems 
anti Structural Adjustment Policies) and it 
nruvidcs rather heavy going Tor the lay reader. 
Any discussion stimulated by it is likely to be 
confined largely to the technical cognoscenti. 

Comments I have heard from within the ranks 
of lhai erudite elite, suggest that the techniques 
of analysis are in several instances open to se¬ 
rious question. There are allegations ol incon¬ 
stancy in definition, leading to invalid com- 
airisuns, the use of dated figures and so on. 

1 am not competent to discuss these tech¬ 
nicalities. My concern is with the basic rationale 
tor the paper anti with the contribution it can 
make to policy formulation. 

1 he paper’s preface seems to disclaim any 
objective of giving policy advice. Lloyd states 
there that me paper does not recommend 
Npccilic policy changes. He adds: ‘‘Rather il lays 


out a menu of choices from which a selection 
must be made in the light of future events and 
knowledge of societal preferences and the 
relationships within the economy." 

Have we, then, a ram avis - an economist 
who, within the scope of 124 closely typed 
pages, can refrain from otTcring advice 1 ? 

Sadly or happily — depending upon your 
point of view — that seems not to be the case. 
Perhaps by the time he had reached page M. 
Lloyd had forgotten his prefatory sentiments, 
for there lie recommends firmly the abolition of 
import licensing. On page e» 6 , lie proposes that 
this step, together with “reform ol the tariff and 
the structure of export subsidies” should take 
place within a framework of three to live years. 

Herein. I believe, lies the basic irrelevance ol 
this paper as u policy guide. 

Government has already made clear ils broad 
policy approach to the restructuring ol the 
manufacturing sector. There are two key 
documents in mis respect - the 1979 Budget and 
Government's response to the Industries 
Development Commission’s plan for the textile 
industry. 

Neither of these historic documents seems 
even to have been cun side red by “Dr P J Lloyd 
and others”, except for an analysis of the new 
export incentives which the Budget introduced. 

It may be that the liming of the textile plan 
announcement was loo lute Fur the authors' vupy 
deadline, hut nivsiich excuse amid be offered in 
relation in (lie Model. 

The 1979 Budget marked the end of a policy 
era in industrial development. I hat era. 
dominated by the thinking of the late Dr Wil¬ 
liam Suicli. saw the rapid development ol im¬ 


port-substitution industries, highly protected hy 
quantitative controls. The main criteria sup¬ 
porting this policy were exchange saving and 
employment crcaiion for a fust-growing work¬ 
force. 


The implication of the import licensing 
flexibility provisions introduced in the 1979 
Budget (and completely ignored by Lloyd) was 
that no more import substitution industries that 
are highly unconi pel i live internationally, would 
he allowed to set up. The question oPwhal to do 
with the body of industry that grew up under the 
old criteria will be dealt with by the industry 
studies programme, for the com pie li on o l which 
the Budget set a timetable. 

The IDC report on the textile- industry lias 
been the first of these studies to emerge and it 
almost certainly expresses the hroad philoso¬ 
phical approach to industrial development that 
we will sec in the studies of the lOothcr industry 
groups named in the Budget. 

Summed up. this approach would seem to 

say: “Identify the industry's strengths, construct 

a development plan to hitiId on those strengths, 
especially for export: tackle the problem of in¬ 
put costs ny bounties, where appropriate, and by 
providing imported substitutes; move cun 
of those areas where llie degree of inefficiency 
hy international standards is ton high lu justify- 
I he Budget made il quite clear that import 
licensing would remain, at least lor the lore- 
seeahlc future, but the flexibility provisions it 
introduced are resulting in the reduction or the 
elimination of some of the inhibitions to 
inefficiency that the administration ol licensing 
has produced and from which manufacturers 
have been the main direct sufferers. 


The structural change that is now occurring in 
manufacturing, buth as a result of Government 
policy and us a reflection of market forces, is of 
major significance — but one would get no hint 
of it from Lloyd's paper. 

The Government has already given Us broad 
signals on restructuring to th' ' “ 1 . 


on restructuring to the marketplace, 
[any major ministerial slate munis have trans¬ 
mitted the message and the Manufacturers 
Federation has given a lot of lime to helping us 
membership recognise and interpret accurately 
the implication of Government policy.. 

The Lloyd paper seems to be a studied exer¬ 
cise in ignoring these factors. Instead, it 
proposes that Government flash a set of wholly 
new signals to the marketplace. U Government 
were disposed to accept tbtsadvice •- and clearly 
il is not - the result would be rampant contu¬ 
sion. detrimentally affecting investment deci¬ 
sions and business operations generally. 

I n llie American vernacular, it would be a hell 
of a way to run a railroad. 

It may be vanity to suggest it. Iml I would like 
to feel that the recent indicative planning ex¬ 
ercise by the Manufacturers' Federation, 
charting an export-led growth strategy, will he 
far more significant in the context of economic 
development and structural change than will the 
rather pointless exercise indulged in by Dr I* J 
Lloyd and others". 


tan G Douglas is director general of the NZ Man¬ 
ufacturers' Federation 


Without word of a lie 


Brockie’s view 


Passing on the good 
news 

OGILVY & Mather no doubt were thrilled to 
have been among the winners at the 1 NL 
Newspaper Advertisement of the Year Award! 
(the first or its kind in New Zealand, sponsored! 
Hv Independent Newspapers Limited). 

«4’ib v •£■ A/.h/iiY won (Ik- <_7).iirm.m'•• Award, 
plus the top awards in the automobile and 
automotive equipment, transport, category and 
the agricultural and liurticuliural categories. 
And it was the finalist in a number of other 
categories. 

If’you missed the results in MBK’s Admurh 
column on March 31 and you happen to have a 
copy of the IN L- published Evening Post of 
March 27. you can read all ahout Ogilvy & 
Mather's triumphs in a full-page display'ad¬ 
vertisement. They are recorded under the 
headline: 


JWeSWjeJRE 
ONIY OUT TO MAKE 
AWflONESr QPib 


r// , whoever said it 

WAS'KIdHTlA 
C'oi/mTK.Y 
jtaems - duly 
iNreREr'rS! 


Ogilvy & Mather judged the 
the most creative advertising agency 
in New Zealand. 


Plumbing the depths to 
cut costs 


OUR editorial two weeks aeo ahout vague 
ministerial statements and. loonften. their lack 
• 4 candour was hound to prompt readers to loss 
a lew more examples intoournct. And one of the 
best involves our good friends at the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Un l ehnurv 7. Agriculture and Fisheries 
Minister Duncan MacIntyre announced that 
Wlmngarei Engineering Company had won a 
contract of more than Si million to build a new 
fisheries research vessel. 

When an inquiry was made as to just what 
more Hum $ (million mcuni, the answer was 
given: $L3 million. 

Oil March 25. Radio Avon reported the 
signing uf a contract on February 21 Tor 52.2 
million. And that was S75.000 hclmv what 
Whangarei's tender price had been. The price 
was dropped after .some design modifications 
and a change of equipment brands. 



European development: does the CAP fit? 

RFHFWTIV thR EuroDean Parliament. National govern men ts htfl£ the ^riV/noIi'Tof Jejunal'a iiVm!u u n id Hut liitf ImuIrci lor a in-ts 


!K»£n fnthfmalority'oS 

Doticias. Under the oresent system the their own national policies List scar as ibex diu 


ie>. ate cm to make mom m 
biuluet tor a iriuie equitable swcin 


policies. Under the preseni system the 
Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) receives 
three quarters of all Community monies. But 
just how effective is Ihe CAP as a de facto 
regional and social policy? Margaret van 
Hattem of the Financial Times gives this 
appraisal. 


on the agnuiliur; 

‘There's no such linn 


ioor farmer." says 


1 HI: European Economic Community last 
year spent the equivalent of £2.3 billion (1.4 
billion European Currency Units) on storing its 
'Urplus lood. That is morcihnn it has spent on its 
poorer regions through the reg 
'item fund in the past five yean*. 

A main argument in favour of spending 
three-quaners\ilThe Community's budget on 
Hie Common Agricultural Policy (CAP) has 
always been that it is much more thun a I arm 
P'liey - il is also ;t de Idem regional and social 
policy. 

But just how effective is this policy in creating 
employment and stimulating regional growth? 

And might it not be cheaper to moke direct 
payment to farmers, rather than take the long 
■mJ tortuous route uf price support, which runs 
through many traders ana entrepreneurs 
Mure it reaches the farmer or worker in a 
tomato canning factory? 

The 10.7 billion ECU spent last year on the 


ihinuasapi- 

the Community official in charge of markets. 
“There are some low -income farmers, but even 
these have more capital assets than the average 

noii-lami employee." Than! s to the agricultural 

policy, farmers enjoy a security denied to most 
workers and investors in the Community. 

The justification for the high subsidies is that 
ii on its their benefits spread far beyond the 8 , percent o! 
L’velop the Com mun itv work lorce who work on tar ms. 
P The boost to farm incomes is multiplied as i 
spreads, stimulating demand lor goods and 
services through the whole economy. 


Studies in Ireland indicate that the ''altu 1 1 
increased farm exports is multiplied by 1>77> 
hv the time it works its way through the economy 
ui the gross national product. 

On this basis. Dr E A All wood, of the Irish 
Ministry of Agriculture, calculates that me 
I£226.4"million Ireland received Horn the tarm 
fund in 1978. with an estimated extra IU4U 
million earned by exporting ai Community 
rather than world prices, posted Irish gwss 
national product by more than 1£1 billion - 
around 1 / percent. 

High Community prices 


The 2 8 -in el re vessel i.s due for completion in 
Aprir next year. And we hear that shower 
luciliffcs and a yomen's itnlet ure likely tu be 
among the mod cons that the boat doesn't boast 
wheivu eventually puts to sea. 

NBR takes to the stage 

WE tend to■ refine charges that we lead our 
readers n song-and-dance with ou r reporting. Govern mein rsiir? ll ,n°I.l n f l ° 
Bm the A««w A*/ obviously is unconvincel. curbing such rnpidTnnalion k '" E 


Reporting on our Supreme Court action in 
have an injunction order lifted, the Post twice 
.referred to .us as the National & usin ess Revue, 

What the CPI doesn’t 
record. . . 


But here's hoping that w ^ 0 fibtd cS! \ 
.result, they aren’i.as facilei 
being bandied ahout bv ^ : 

Interviewed by NZPA'ref* 3 ^!. ha« F ] 
early this month. Muidoon w ut den‘ 
doubt whatever shifting’“’f.ULerihein'V^ 
direct toindirect taxes) would i . ut 

a period because ** the^*’ i 
:.r_ik.i .ii** not nw v J- t 


raicovera r .. . 

taxes on items that art ... .. , 
sumer Price Index." • .J 
No doubt he thinks w? 


l !* e Con r sum ^ r Price !n dex showing a 3.9 

alnrmine I ?4 rilff 11 < * uart fJ an , d an No doubl he IhinKS wy J 

riovprnnii.ii E e I. C 5 n l . y Q . a . T 10 March, the this side of the Cabinet 

ing at ways or gullible that we’ll swallow.inai p" ,. I 
surely! 


iraa HFiiFU) 
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Wl many marginal farmers in poor regions on bcnettied the Irish y nroriuets 

Und. It also had a substantial spin-off effect output orc o mpumesprod.un| dugjjg"; 
•’".the shopkeepers, mechanics; vets, elcc- bccVandlambrosefrom 

builders who swell the rural work of \S 

ftsiiinulalcj production, hence employment. P er ccnl - .. 

In transport, food and animal feed processing. Not everyone does as well as the Irish. Alin* 
a . ni * in farm equipment manufacture and kepi ou »h farm incomes in the Community rose ny an 
lh ^ regions alive. average 11 per cent in 1978 (2.9 per cent in real 

Hugwush, say their opponents. Transport, terms), regional incomes will vary widely, 
processing and machinery production are j n man y eases they are drifting further apart. 

cconiine so capital-intensive and tech- p armer s m the He-de-France earn six times us 

lunogieally advanced that they create far fewer as (hose in the Limousin region: l 

. Vf" than is thought. Of that 10.7 billion ECU. f armer j n Hessen less than three quarters ol i 
- k ' s> > than 5 per cent went directly to the farmers: avcrage in Schleswig-Holstein; the Welsh 
nc arly hair was paid to traders to top up export farmer just over half what the north-easu 
f rKcs - 14 percent to storage companies, and the g n gii s h farmer gels. 

10 f0l,d Processors and co-operatives. ■ mechan i sm is a n inefficient 

oney does eventually filter : nstru meiit of social and regional policy. It often 
, they say. rather like whey . , .u e r ; c h regions more than the poor, the 
e cloth: the substance is left ca p° lQ i_i n tensive more than the labour-mten- 


h ^ ric ^ support money does eventually filter 
•trough to farmers, they say. rather like whey 
Wh’ d° U ®h cheese cloth: the substance is left ca p| la j 

Thl. ,. . , sive enterprises 

‘neiruih is probably somewhere in between. . mafke i mechanism, and is 

inJ hc ^Bficultural policy system of guarantee- 11 «*• in Brusse ls by a handful of 

hJ miI j irnum price on unlimited quantities of °P® r . al , ed j unaualified to assess the social 
^.s immeg milk powder. wSealcK beef of 

bv spending 72 per cent of 



the traders, manufacturers and co- 
f; ,r K ral,ves which sell into the Intervention stores 

hi 0 u Uy ever ything the farmer grows at a much . al(l nmnum 0 , d UWC , -- 

t:. world' PnCC than is paid ar, y where e,se in the P Xuhepria^upport mechanism looks like 

i. 


and regional 79 nflr 

^ b ^uonal/amounPof power in their hands 


QQL 

Brings 
New Zealand 
to the world 



The OCL fleet of modern container 
ships plays a vital part in New 

Zealand’s import and export trade. 

Fast, reliable, and with substantial 
. container capacities they provide a 
link with the valuable markets of 
ie United Kingdom and the 
Continent. You can pick the OCL 
ship by the “Bay” — Botany 
Bay, Remuera Bay, Resolution 
Bay, Mairangi Bay, and 

others . . . calling regularly 
at New Zealand Parts. 


_ OCL 

The Inter nationalTrade Mark 



OCL are represented throughout 
Now Zealand by P&O SN Co; 


i",■ j' -"•-'ji.V" J V '' A- ; k * : 
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Study figures 
dubious 

MR Berryman (NBR March 
17) describes as "laudable" 
the justification used by (he 
Govern merit for "shn k ing up" 
the clothing and textile in¬ 
dustry. 

This was tlml the local 
consu mcr was subsidisi ng j obs 
by SI30 n household a year 
and that the cost ol keeping 
each clothing and textile 
worker employed was $6800 a 
year. 

Mr Berryman may be inte¬ 
rested to know how these 
“precise" figures were cal¬ 
culated. A study in Australia 
apparently showed that textile 
prices of Australian man¬ 
ufactured apparel were 80 per 
cent higher than fob Asian 
prices. 

The I DC presumed that it 
would be the same in New 
Zealand so the magic figure of 
$130 million is. when multi¬ 
plied by 180 per cent, 
equivalent to the $290 mill inn 
volume of prod uctiun in New 
Zealand. The $130 million 
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divided by the number of 
textile and clothing workers 
gives the $6800 and divided by 
the number of households 
gives the $130. 

These figures are dubious 
for a number of reasons. They 
work ofT Australian assump¬ 
tions that may not apply to 
New Zealand. Also, they work 
on the presumption that 
clothing retBilers in New 
Zealand would pass on all the 
savings to the householder, if 
the DFC is to draw on Aus¬ 
tralian studies, they should 
mention that the major 
beneficiary from imports to 
Australia were clothing re¬ 
tailers who enjoyed much in¬ 
creased margins. They should 
also mention the loss of some 
14.000 jobs for Australians 
because of n Government 
decision to allow in imports. 
The Government later had to 
change its stance to a 
significant degree. 

More importantly, even if 
the $6800 was correct, whin 
dues it represent? It simply 
means (hut because of the 
shucking labour conditions 
and ini*crahlc wages applying 


in Asian apparel companies, it 
is cheaper for New Zealand 
retailers to import apparel 
than buy it from domestic 
manufacturers. There is no 
way that New Zealand cloth¬ 
ing workers want to compete 
with those labour conditions. 

[f Mr Berryman supports 
die policy of ‘’make what you 
can makechcnpesl and import 
whatyou can import cheapest" 
then by that argument you can 
wave goodbye to, probably yu 
per cent of, New Zealand 
manufacturing industries and 
promise those few workers 
who are employed, labour 
conditions and wages far 
worse than we have seen fur 
decades, if ever at all. 

P L Conway 
Asst. Secretary 
Canterbury, Westland, Nelson 
and Marlborough Clothing 
and Related Trades Industrial 
Union of Workers 
Christchurch 

Librarians on 
technology 

AS chairman of Mr Brian 
Sturm's session at the New 


Zealand Library Association’s 
conference at Lower HuU in 
February, 1 feel I must reply to 
your paper’s comments on Mr 
Sturm’s session in particular, 
and the computer technology 
awareness ol librarians gene¬ 
rally. 

That part of Mr Sturm’s 
paper were loo advanced for 
some of the audience will be 
understood when it is pointed 
out that the size of the 
audience was both a com¬ 
pliment to Mr Sturm and an 
acknowledgement of the 
eagerness on the part of li¬ 
brarians to become familiar 
with the new technology. 

Mr Sturm was asked by the 
Special Libraries' Section of 
the association to give a paper 
and it was rewarding to see (he 
size of the audience and to 
realise that many public and 
university librarians and local 
body councillors (who also 
aileiid conference as repre¬ 
sentatives of the employing 
authorities of many libra¬ 
rians) attended this session. If 
some of the questions at the 
end of the session showed n 
luck of understanding of the 
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more technical points in the 
paper, this was to be expected. 

Many special librarians are 
already proficient in the use of 
computer techniques, 

especially in the field of in¬ 
formation retrieval from 
overseas data bases. MrSturm 
was asked to speak on (he use 
ol'computcrslbrlihrary house¬ 
keeping tasks. 

During the conference. 102 
conference participants at¬ 
tended on-line training 
courses, and in the week niter 
conference, training courses 
were held in Auckland. 

Does this sound as though 
librarians arc dubious of a 
computer future? 

Marjorie Warwick 
Chairman 
Special Libraries’ Section 
New Zealand Library As¬ 
sociation 

Keep bodies 
well tuned 

EVERYONF. knows that if 
your pul the wrong fuel in 
your car it will not work 

E rooerly. But when Denis 
urkilt \NflR March I7)suvs 
we do that to ourselves tfie 
answer is: “Our experts have 
not yet proved it.” 

While working as a path¬ 
ologist in Africa and else¬ 
where I supplied Denis wilh 
sonic of his data and I can 
confirm that heart attack and 
stroke, appendicitis, gall 
bladder disease and others arc 
almost unknown among rural 
Bantu, New Guinea High¬ 
landers and other people who 
live on their ancient diets free 
of western contamination. 

Homo sapiens was evolved 
50,000 years ago to live on the 
Toods available. The diet, wilh 
some exceptions, was two- 
thirds vegetable and one-third 
animal matter. Today in the 
western world the ratio is 
reversed and with it the fibre 
has been drastically reduced. 
Refinement of carbohydrates 
has further altered the na¬ 
tional diet. It is no wonder our 
maehine sputters and slops. 

For some years I have had a 
small group of patients al¬ 
ready seriously afieeted by 
arteriosclerosis’ and other 
modern diseases on a diet high 
in fibre and very low (by New 
Zealand standards) on l'nl and 
refined sugars. I and they are 
guile convinced that they have 
improved. 

This country needs a lot less 
procrastinating discussion 
and a good-sized trial olThesc 
idcas. Only then will the 
sceptics be convinced of the 
obvious. What seems too 
simple to be believed is not 
necessarily wrong. 

S McClalchic MC MD 
FRCPath 
Pathologist 
Cook Hospital 
Gisborne 

In defence of 
Marsden A 

AS 1 was closely associated 
with the proposal to build the 
Marsden A power station, the 
remarks in the article headed 
“White Elephants May be 
Harnessed" {NBR March 17), 
call for some comment. 

The need to provide en- 
ergy-gencrating capacity to 
make up shortages due to low 
river flows was recognised in 
1964. The ability orgeneraline 
stations (ogive this "make up . 
or “firming up" of hydro¬ 
electric capacity would be 
possible only if such “firming' 
up” capacity was not used 
when water flows were ave¬ 
rage or higher. 

This reserve energy gene¬ 
ration capacity could nave 
been provided by more hy¬ 
droelectric stations or by 
thermal stations ■ provided - 
stations were not used when 
water flow were adequate. • 

To illustrate this point: If 


river flows in the l98S-89v«, 

sas'sesiS < 

passS *• 

""" wou ^ | K i onh e S; 

4500 million kilow&u Kru 
(4500 GWhl WS 
than the capability of the Nw, "J 

Plymouth station on a \Z v 

factor of 80 per cent for the ll 

year. K o 

If thermal stations wtre c 

used then the fuel supply f 

would have to he intcrnS® 5 

Tins need ruled out the use of ( 

coal as the full load coal 
requirement or a station such 1 
as Marsden A would have j 
been, for six months open, 
lion, nearly 400,000 tonnes 
This would have meant the . 

open ing up of a new mine to i 

work i n term i uently which was t 
not practicable or economic : 

In 1964 oil was the only choice : 
As the lead time for a change 
in delivery rate was fair 
months tank capacity to hold 
four months full load burning 
rate was necessary. 

The cost of building Man- 
den A station was $29.8 mil¬ 
lion. If the same firming up 
capacity had been provided bi 
h yd roclcciric capacity theiwi 
would have exceeded |ji 
million. 

When planned in l%fj 
was expected that the Mai¬ 
den A station would milt 
over its fife at about 20b>25 
per cent of its maximum in- 
nunl energy genet Ann 
capability. During the II 
years’ scrvice to March 19N.it j 
has operated at at an average j 
load of 34 per cent. 

Regarding over estimates 
the 1964 forecuse of the cnero 
generation in the 
yenrs was 18620 GWh. During 
the 1973-74 year Government 
imposed a restriction on en¬ 
ergy generation of two pervert 
and a further reduction of oik 
percent occurred due to : 
milder than average dim* 
for the full year. The enerr- 
generated was 18122 GWhv- 
when the above mentioned 
reductions arc taken into ay 
count the forecast made W 
yea rs earlier in 1964 was “sp 11 
on". 

In the 1973-74 year nver 
flows were about 10 pcrteoi 
below average and Marsden A 
station generated 1119 bM 
The phi lined maximum gen¬ 
eration is 1690 GWh. 

Over its II yenrs sen^ 

Mareden Ahns done ihejoM 

was planned to do and in o . 
ing so has prevented the new 
Cor restrictions ! 

years in which river flowshaie 

Welling* 011 


Sixty-odd characters in search of an author 

.......... /‘Vtalilin.n Tor have Vet 


by Colin James 


Domination 
not a myth 

YOUR March 24 Cjj 
Bryan Article) con 2* II rf 
the overseas> “a 

New Zealand industry 

myth”. , -.c veiv 

On the contrary i -i 

mucharwi4;^ h f B d- 

New Zealand ignores “V 
verse social 

such domination a 
measure 

rely financial go* 115 v 
sised by NBR- . . rtr w j(h- 
The abilily 

ssstjas 

investors in buln pt 

should - or could & b 
alone. But foreign oUf . 

Eviafssi: 

our Increasingly stnclsw . . 

well as economic aje^ 

'■ ■' WalK8°* 9 


-MULDOON bans sup. chins 
Values next, hints PM. said djrcc 

lhc notice on Iheblackboa d ^ 

on the third day of the party T] . 

conference at Easter, mviting aboL 
people to an "ad hoc work- nHli< 
Shop" to discuss strategies to (ha[ 
deal with the apocalypse 

About 20 Values Party T| 

faithful duly turned up to live Ma[ 

through the New Zealand WQU 
libertarian’s current favourite diq| 
nightmare and start building in J 

way that notice sums up ^ 
the plight of the Values Party. A 
ll is a small, belcagured • 
bunch, battered badly by the 
vagaries of the electorate and vjv ^ 
internal factionalism, sure 
they have X-ray vision into the 1 
metal fatigue in the structure I 
ufour society and certain as to I - 
how tu make that structure 
whole again. Mocked only in 
■heir mission by the pig¬ 
headed refusal oftnc people to 
get the niessuge. 

‘ Such are the conditions ol 
(uranoiu. frustration and I 
dedication in the lace of huge I 
nlik The sc If-importance of 
the mission transcends the 
reality of the political mar¬ 
ketplace. 1 

As president Frank March I 
uid in his annual report: 

“The Values Party remains 
the only political party in this I 
country, und one of a very 
small number in the world. I 
with a holistic, ecological. I 
socialist perspective. 

“The political climate in I 
which it has to operate is 
difficult - issues such as 1 
inflation and unemployment 
arc the central concerns of 
people. I 

‘‘They are also central o in¬ 
terns or the Values Party, bul 
it is not generally seen as j 
having a role to play in these 1 
.irea.s.'The task ahead of us is I 
formidable." 

Formidable indeed. Yet I 
there they were. 60 to 80 mis¬ 
sionaries represent ing a 
claimed total membership of 1 
10 limes that and a debt hang¬ 
over of 10 times that aguin. 

The Values Party does seem 
to have a basic core alter all I 
jnd it does look like it will he 
1 around for a hit longer yet, 
even if it will not be too visible I 
at next year's elections. 

| So the temptation to dismiss I 
\ it entirely as a fringe I 
movement, flirting gentecly I 
with the rhetoric (and, in some I 
cases, the beliefs) of the mys- I 
terious twilight world of the I 
left, should be resisted — not I 
because one need fear (or 
hope for) a lunge for the levers 
power, but because there is 
urn a .spark there that deserves j 
Jl least passing examination. I 
Passing seems to be the 
operative word. After the 1 
tfuption of doctrinaire I 
Socialism of a Marxist kind at 
the conference last year, the l 
party seems to be gelling back I 
its earlier bnse of environ- I 
mental concern. 

The Christchurch group j 
who last year put the party l 
• through the trauma of a bit- 
: telly fought leadership battle, 

■ wnic b it lost, and a painful 
Policy positioning, which it 
won. has largely departed. ' 
' 'hough the "Socialist 
| network’’of Values members 
! ['acceded in establishing at 

. just year’s conference still ex- 
»ts the group and its sym¬ 
pathisers are putting their en- 

' I theTeft” 10 01 icr fra S mcnts 

i Their influence is not, 
r f; however, forgotten. 

i; was a great deal of 

(i ? l *hts conference about 
i capitalism" and its coming 
i ; ertsis. 

i j^PWker after speaker 
L :. iS ed *e view of deputy 
) ■ l le ader Richard Thomson that 


"we have all the mechanisms 
of Fascism" in place and of 
industrial chaplain Ron Mit- 
chinson that “we are heading 
directly towards greater auth¬ 
oritarianism". 

There was much concern 
about the power of the multi¬ 
nationals and a recognition 
that in that concern they share 
common cause with the SUP. 

There were echoes of 
Marx's thesis that capitalism 
would collapse when the tiny 
clique of owners of concen¬ 
trated capital could no longer 
sell their goods to an impove¬ 
rished proletariat. 

After a member had de¬ 
spairingly regretted 

"capitalism’s capacity to sur¬ 
vive". one of the guest 
speakers, Andrew Macfar- 


lane, argued that when “they” 

-• the large companies - fail to 
persuade people to buy 
products they develop, the 
whole thing will blow up. 

There was also much talk of 
socialism and clear belief that 
— however much some people 
were disturbed by such talk 
Iasi year - those who were at 
this year's conference were 
"Socialist" in some sense. 

But they are so in a secon¬ 
dary sense rather than a 
primary sense - they have 
come to “Socialism’ as a 
consequence of their envi¬ 
ronmentalism (human and 
natural) ruther than vicc-ver- 
sa. 

There was much of the old 
Values concern about 
“people" - their dignity, 


freedom, right to determine 
their own lives and so on, and 
the need to avoid sexism. 

This last concern, deeply 
entrenched in an organisation 
which can with justification be 
seen as the party of articulate 
women in their thirties, was 
the basis of an upset when, at 
the instigation of the women 
on the organising committee, 
men ami women were se¬ 
gregated for a workshop ses¬ 
sion on aspects of diserimina- 
tion. 

This anpurcnily. is perfectly 
normal feminist practice and 
was defended on the ground 
that some women do not speak 
out when men are present (on 
subjects such as child care, the 
hoot is on the other foot, as 
non-member guest Keith 


Johnston, of Coalition for 
Open Government fame, 
pointed out). 

But it offended the sen¬ 
sibilities of Values men who 
try wilh the utmost earnest¬ 
ness not to be sexist and 
Values women who value that. 

The uproar - genteel by 
mnjor party standards, bul 
explosive by Values standards 
— was silenced effectively by a 
most un-Values piece of 
authoritarianism from Ame¬ 
rican-accented Byrdie Mann 
(why do unions attract Poms 
and' the environment 
movements Americans?) who 
told them flatly "that is the 
way the programme will be 
run". It was. 

Thus Values men learned - 
as all but a handful of men 


have yet to (painfully) learn - 
about "positive sexism". And. 
no doubt, felt heller "people” 
for it. 

Which brings me back to 
the point 1 was making: that 
those in the Values Party who 
have survived the traumas of 
the past IS months seem to 
accept Richard Thomson's 
view that the ecologisb. need 
the Socialists and the 
Socialists need the ecologists. 

The marriage, shaky and 
suspect, has not been easy. As 
Thomson said, many 
ecologists in the party have 
become inactive because they 
saw the party as in the liandsof 
the ecologists. 

To share up the marriage. 

Continued on Paga 11 
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NO SALES TAX 


40T SALES TAX 


WHICH STL® 

IS THE 

GOVERNMENT 

UN? 


How can the New Zealand Government possibly feel 
proud of its cultural policy? It only serves to encourage 
the mass exodus of our writers, artists, composers, 
producers, actors, authors and musicians. 

This cultural policy is severely jeopardising the future of 
the New Zealand recording industry and the recording of 
New Zealand artists. 


Like films and books, records are 
recognised by international convention as 
items of cultural importance. Yet in New 
Zealand, records are subject to sales tax 
— a savage 40%. 

Unlike films and books which are 
subject to no sales tax whatsoever. 

This greatly affects profitability of 
record companies in New Zealand which 
means less money is available for the 
promodon and development of local 
talent. 

THE MASS EXODUS 

The Government’s sales tax policy 
is causing a mass exodus of New Zealand 
talent. 

Not only artists but also 
composers, producers and technicians are 
being forced to go overseas in search of 
work. 

Five years ago, a major New 


Zealand recording company had 15 artists 
on contract and two full-time producers. 
Today, the same company has only four 
artists and no full-time producer. 

Is it any wonder that the local 
talent which shows greatest potential 
leaves the country? Is it any wonder that 
singers like Kiri Te Kanawa or John 
Rowles and groups such as Mi Sex and 
Split Enz become the adopted property of 
other countries which benefit both 
culturally and financially from their 
creative talents? 

ISIHE GOVERNMENT 
BLIND ID 

EXPORT POTENTIAL? 

At the height of their popularity, 
the Swedish group Abba earned more 
overseas revenue for their country than 
other institutions including the prestigious 
automotive manufacturer, Volvo. 


The New Zealand Arts Council’s 
recent report to Government puts it 
concisely: 

“There has been little growth in the 
industry over recent years and reports 
reveal a continuing loss situation. 

“The potential of modern 
recorded music is unable to be realised in 
New Zealand and the future economical 
returns, demonstrated in Australia’s case 
by the $8 million returned to Australia by 
Little River Band, will never be achieved. 

“The fact that the recording of 
New Zealand artists happens at all is a 
tribute to the enthusiasm of many people 
in the New Zealand record industry and 
their belief in the talent of the New 
Zealand performer”. 


WECALLONTHE 
GOVERNMENT TO ACT NOW ' 


The New Zealand Government 
must immediately correct this cultural 
absurdity — where girlie magazines 
attract no sales tax yet Kiri Te Kanawa’s 
works suffer a 40% tax penalty. 

The Recording Industry 
Association of New Zealand calls on the 
Government to stop taxing our culture. 


RECORDING INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION OF NEW ZEALAND 
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March tax payments drain banking system 


Kconomics Cdrrespondent 
tup Government collects the 
bulk of il’* annual income tax 
revenue in one month. 

,\ml as many arc painfully 
JSe. the month when lax 
'Lnants hit the hardest is 
That is when most 
Unpanics and the -‘.■M-cm- 
plnyed pay two-thirds o| their 

MX 

Compensate™ deposits, to 
.r. e , iW- March tax drain. 

Jickd nearly W million. 

indicating that the tax hue was 
particularly sharp. At the 

Uicliine last year, compci - 

>ali,rv deposits were slightly 
Indian S40U milium. 

in (he W79 Budget, the 
(iiwemmeni predicted that n 
»imid colled S45hO million in 
income lax revenue, l of that 
gruel to he achieved, nearly 
s2.«XI million will have to be 
collected this March quarter 
quarter. 

less than half of the 
predicted amount uf income 
u\ revenue had been collect¬ 
ed by the Government in the 
nine* months i«» December 
We will not know for 
wire if the Government 
realised its targeted collection 
until the 1980 Budget is pub¬ 
lished. But the size ol the 
uunpensatory deposits shows 
ihiit March collections were 


significantly larger than the 
$1728 million in the same 
quarter last year. 

or the $2300 million ex¬ 
pected this quarter, about 
$1200 million would he 
transferred from private sec¬ 
tor purses to the 
Govern m enfs co ITc rs dur i ng a 
two week period beginning 
March 7. (the final dale fur 
terminal payments). 

Such a large cash How in ihe 
.GovernmunI can create a 
Mrain oil trading kinks. As 
taxpayers slip into their 
deposits lo make the 
pax menis. the hanks have less 
1.1 lend. 

Yet the demand for hank 
lending can also grow during 
Marches some clients burrow 
in finance lax hills. 

To mitigate the elleels oflhe 
drain on trading hanks, the 
compensatory deposit scheme 
was introduced in March 
1078. Its objective was to 

stabilise monetary conditions. 

by sun ail lung out" the ell eel ol 
lax payments on trading bank 
reserve assets. 

The Reserve Bank controls 
bank lending by requiring 
trading hanks to keen a certain 
proportion ol their deposits in 
reserve. These reserves can be 
invested in Government secu¬ 
rities. hut cannot be lent to 


private sector borrowers. 

It'trading bank reserve as¬ 
sets full below the required 
level, the hanks arc subject to a 
penally charge. 

When there is a rapid 
outllow of deposits for lax 
purposes, trading banks may 
find themselves" temporarily 
unable to meet their lending 
Commitments without cashing 
reserve assets. 

The Reserve Bank frowns 
mi ihi> use 'it the assets and 
trading hanks dislike paying 
penalty tees tor going below 
the reserve requirement. 

The compensatory deposit 
scheme allows banks t«- keep 
their reserve assets at about 
the same level during the tax 
drain period. 

The Reserve Bank lodges 
compensators' deposits with 
trading hanks, based on a 
specific proportion ol'lhe ex¬ 
pected net flow of lax 
payments to the Government. 

Then, when lax payments 
are not so ureal (in the June 
quarterl. the trading banks 
repay the eomponsaloiy 

deposits. 

Uimpensatorv deposits 
have been made l" iradinu 
hanks m both the March and 
Sepiember ta.x periods since 
March 1978. 

As September is the month 


when companies and the 
sell-employed pay about one 
third or their income lax. the 
Howl rum the private sector ti¬ 
the Government is larger than 
normal, though not as large as 
during die March period. 

During the September lax 
period this Imancia! year, 
compensatory deposits made 
available to tile trading banks 
am--Hilled m S145 milium, 
compared w itliilu" million ai 
the end ol Sepiember l l '7X. 

I Ins was the lira siiong 
evidence dial lax payments m 
llils quartet would be 
signilieaiuly above the ycai 
before. 

By February' l‘>Kci. n 
seemed that March tax 
payments would be made in a 
L'limaie of lighter monetary 
conditions as compared with 
the previous year. 

I lie statistics Idr die end ol 
February traditionally show 
banks and dicii customers 
poised lor heavy March las 
pax menis customers by 
building up the iinmex in their 
cheque accounts and hanks by 
slowing their Iciuline so dial 
they have enough cash to back 
cheques drawn Ibr tax pur¬ 
poses. 

So between the end ol Jan¬ 
uary and tile end -»l l-ebruarv. 
deposits not bearing interest 
usually rise. 


1 lus year they rose by $ 142 
million, which is not ii sub¬ 
stantial increase when com¬ 
pared with last year’s deposits 
of $140 million fur the s ame 
period. 

The ughlening of monetary 
conditions is more elonrlx 
reflected in annual trends tm 
deposits mu hearing interest. 

According n- the Bankets 
Asm -cijiiunT there was only a 
small increase --I 2 per cent in 
such deposits, in the \cur 
ending 1 ebruarx I9W». Last 
1 cl.I imp. seal, there was an 
in-.iease' ol 2u per cent in 
deposit-, lit*1 hearing interest. 

S-i it is net Gear how much 
diis year’s high Marth ct*ni- 
peiiMitorv deposit payments 
are due In large tux nay mails 
and how much it lias been 
necessary to compensate the 
hanks because monetary 
conditions arc liglncr. 

When the monelaiy base 
ithe source of money and 
credit creation) is expanding, 
hank deposits will he inereas- 
uit!. Com pen sail <ry Jeposils to 
olfsei lax payments do not 
needti-hesugre.il. 

In March quartets 1978 and 
l‘>79. the money supply was 
expanding rapidly and com¬ 
pensatory deposits did noi 
need to be as large a propor¬ 
tion ol tax payments as they 
are this vear. 


But things are diHerein 
now The Government’ll own 
spend in is activities are having 
less influence on growth of the 
money supply. 

The Government .recog¬ 
nises this and has stopped 
borrowing internally to 
finance its deficit. 

The impact of reduced 
Government budget activity 
could have been severely res¬ 
trictive during tile December 
p»79 quarter if borrowing 
loan the non-hank linaiisial 
scitoi. had cotiiuiued at 
pres it ills lev els. 

No Hew bt-n owing schemes 
were introduced in me March 
quarter. It is not expected that 
a new Government loan will 
he announced until this month 
at the latest. 

In the meantime, the 
Government is aileinpling U» 
li ii a nee more of ns spending 
through taxation and by bor¬ 
rowing overseas. 

And the level of compen¬ 
satory deposits 111 is March 
suggests that the proportion of 
C iovern nienl spending 

financed bv taxation is grow¬ 
ing. I his means the 
Government'-, delicti he I ore 
borrowing, will be lower this 
year than it was last, which 
should please advocates ol 
balancing the budget. 


Values grasps at power of ideas 


Continued tram Page 9 un *° ns 1 

t „ .... to the n 

the fust two days ol die con- .. .. 
lerence were arranged in 1 J 1 .. ' 
seminar formal (intended iV 1 .^, 1 , 

originally ,io include- the gei i- ^ 
end public. Viut ip the event Cl ulJ , 
alini-M entirely confined to , w ' 

\ alues people). 1 

Ciuesi speakers were icrnis). 

brought in from outside to talk But i 
mi technology and unions and point 11 

feminism and Socialism, the Gc 

Workshops conscientiously nient st 

discussed the issues raised. Cors« 

The conference began lo re- film abi 
wmhle a quest for an ethos - milted < 
WJ-odd characters in search of ti-natio 
3n author. • that set 

Social scientist Marie Kerr fere nee 

put sonic perspective into the Valin 

new technologies. Union multi-n 

coiuullant Rod Troll told can disc 

them some home truths nbout rape of 
unions land about what lie our nal 

sees as a determined Govern- ally ilsi 

"tent assault to weaken the gahisnli 


unions in readiness b-r sellout 
to die multi-nationals). 

Radical Brute Jesson and 
hardline Tn-tskyist David 
BcdgciMid u-ld them dies. u»*. 
coukTbe really radically left if 
ihev wanted (they didn’t, at 
least not on Bedggood s 
terms). 

But if there was a uniting 
point it was in opposition to 
the Government's develop¬ 
ment strategy. 

Corso showed an American 
film about die atrocities com¬ 
mitted on economies by mul¬ 
ti-nationals and. if anything, 
that set die lone for the con¬ 
ference. 

Values intends to light the 
multi-nationals on. as fur as 1 
can discern, two grounds — tire 
rape of our resources and ol 
our national virginity. It will 
ally itself with whatever or¬ 
ganisations are also fighting 


REPRESENTATION 

FOR 

SINGAPORE, MALAYSIA, INDONESIA 

A sound New Zealand company, with a 
Singapore-based markatihg/wles office in.. 
Singapore needs at least one other New 
Zealand product to complement its small 
range of key products. 

Products with residential or commercial 
building material orientation would be 
appropriate but consumer products with 
good volume potential would also be 
welcomed. 

The Singapore office is well equippad 
to conduct market research on your 
product and has all the respurce-pace* 
sary to maximise its sales potential.. . 
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the multi-nationals. whatever 
their reasons. 

In this way. according 1“ 
Icadei Margaret t ru/ivr. 

\ .line-, will “.nil be at-ml. 
power, even though lack of 
numbers and resources have 
virtually pushed it out of 
election polities. Values 
power, she said, will be the 
power of ideas. 

Of course, ideas have 
power. But if people want to 
he powerful they must grasp 
the levers of power. 

The SUP does not have a 
hope of the controlling levers 
of political power, but it has ns 
hands on some of the levers ol 
industrial power. 

Values, small, dillusc. 
without a hard doctrine, does 
not have the SUPs bull-. 

headed single-mindedness. It 

is likely in the end to resemble 
a protest group more than in 


any true sense a political party. 

Reporting back trom a 
workshop session one woman 
delegate in the lone >>! a 
\..uug shild 'Ab" ha- dis¬ 
covered the naughty pleasure 
of dirty stories - talked of 
“sabotage” against big busi¬ 
ness in the campaign now be¬ 
ing planned for later in tbe 
year. 

But don’t rush out and buy- 
kneecap protectors. The tael 
is. Values people could not 
brine themselves to sabotage 
anything but their own outfit 
- 'and that, of course, with 
only the noblest of intentions. 

They have not quite done 
that. But it is now safe to 
pigeon-hole them for the time 
being in a slot on the fringe - 
while the parties that can lust 
for Government power get on 
with mopping up the votes 
they shea. 


Don’t waste a 
minute of your 
holiday tune 
comparison 


When'you getto Sydney there’ll be all 

sorts of things you want to do and see. 
Sure, you’ll want to do sprnedutyfma 
shopping, But you cah plan it aH before 
you leave and know.th&t atSterllng, , - 
Nicholas ybu’ll f|nd whatyou wapt, at •., 

the bestpflce.^nd. get guaranteed 

satisfaction. Write fqroUh free illustrated 





Rod Trott. .. home truths 
about unions. 
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Margaret Crozlar... virtually 
out of election. 


or SAVE II 

35 % 

1 SUBSCRIBE TO ¥ 
NATIONAL BUSINESS ¥ 
REVIEW NOW. r 

When you subscribe to National Business. 
Review ypu keep tabs — 48 yveeksa JU 
year - on New Zealand politics, business, p 
the money market,!. overseas trade, V 

unions, transport and a score of other Ufa 
fields. The award-winning team of NBR f 
journalists and correspondents - with % 
their probing Investigative .features and . » 
firat-with-the-news -enterprise — have B 

made National Business Review the W 

liveliest, ; most-talked-about .and rnost j .1 
authoritative business,; ; economic ^ g 

ihdpolmc^ publication in New Zealand. | 
News-stand price, for National' Business . H 
RevieW : ($86.00)“>\andcompanion I 

publication ! NBR Outlook (the twice- 
yearly special devoted To detnll td anafysis , 
.of important naliohal!jisue*)::b’ $S9.00,i, f 
j$libsCTibe! how for /r.and itiye . . 
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Ex-REM man knew advertisers as “bunnies” 



by Wurron Berryman 

ADVERTISING salesmen 
from (he Auckland* based 
publishing house. REM 
muting and Publishing lend 
tu deal with client companies 
directly, rather than with the 
professional media buyers at 
the ad agencies. 

but none of the companies 
surveyed by NBR had met an 
REMsalesman, nor did any of 
them recall the name of the 
person from REM with whom 
they dealt. 

All of the companies sur¬ 
veyed said the only contact 
they had had with REM was 
by phone and by receipt of a 
hill and box number showing 
where to send their money. 

One of REM's just em¬ 
ployees fat that time, REM 
was known as Direct Publica¬ 
tions) outlined some of the 
sales tactics employed, 

"There were ms (met ions on 
the clipboard with ploys to 
secure ads." he said. "We’used 
to describe advertisers as 
‘I m i lilies'." 

Describing' selling by 
phone, the former employee 
said salesmen used various 
assumed names when selling 
space in different publica¬ 
tions. 

We used to phone a com- 
exec and say. i rang you 
ast 'month and you ordered an 
ad. Now we've got the copy 
ready and no order.' The poor 
bhxnly idiot won id he mi 
flustered he'd say ‘yes’." 

When selling space in /Wr 
'Vein, this ex-employee said, 
the patter would run someth¬ 
ing like this: "You wouldn’t 


Iping the boys out on 
rf... they look after 


mind hcl[ 
the wharf 

your goods, don't they?' 

Ad salesmen received 25 
per cent commission, he said. 

Some of the advetising in 
RE M's publications does not 
seem to be directed at a po¬ 
tential buying audience. 

For example. Pun News 
curries ads for plastic injection 
moulders, an item that moves 
across wharves but is not 
.something likely to be on the 
average wharfic's shopping 
list. 

Ads for motorcycles appear 
in Riding Tali, a magazine for 
a disabled persons associa¬ 
tion. 

Some ads in Port News are 
directly related to building 
good public relations with (lie 
wulcrsidcrs. 

The last issue carried an ad 
from Rhcem New Zealand 
Ltd reading: “Not ail drums 
arc for beating, some drums 
make music. Rhcem drums 
make sales. When lliey'respic 
and span, that is ... Rhcem 
drums are nude of mights’ 
strong steel. But they can still 
he gouged and dented, and 


MAJOR companies have been buying hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of dollars of advertising In magazines produced by 
REM Printing and Publishing (sometimes known as Direct 
Publications) in Auckland. 

Last week, NBR published articles based on a survey of 
advertisers, and quoted claims by those who said they had 
spent advertising dollars to support trade union members or 
charitable causes. 

This week, we describe those methods used by REM's 
salesmen which were criticised by the advertisers we sur¬ 
veyed. 


The underling or secretary, 
assuming the ,id was 
previously authorised by 
someone higher up. hears it 
read out and gives an 
proval. 


Advertisers 

HBR said they B* jj 

niukmg a donation 


surveyed i 


a P- 


body when ihcy oiw' .. 

m Riding Tall .' H C “ 4 at a seminar on 
light 


this upsets our customers. So 
thanks for the careful han¬ 
dling our containers gel from 
the waterside workers. And if 
you conic across anyone who 
must beat drums, tell him tu 
join a hand.” 

Some companies which 
complain of “unauthorised 
ads" have outlined what tlicv 
say is the method of selling 
they experienced. First con¬ 
tact, typically, is a phone call 
to company executive "A", in 
wh ich me salesman tries to sell 
ads fora magazine fora union 
such as the watersiders or 
lire men. or for a worthy cause 
such as the Riding for Disa¬ 


bled Association, the Am¬ 
bulance Officers Training 
School, or the University En¬ 
gineering Students. 

They say the salesman hikes 
a familiar approach, mention¬ 
ing the executive's name 
frequently. 

If executive "A" refuses to 
buy an ud. executive "B" is 
called. 

Companies claim that the 
nd salesmen lend to catch 
them at their busiest moments 
and often say something to the 
elfoeiof: “Remember you.said 
you would he advertising in 
the December issue .. 


Companies which have 
authorised an ad in one of 
REM's publications claim 
they then lind the same ail • 
often out of date - appearing 
in other REM publications 
without authorisation. 

"Once you're in. You’re in 
for life,” said one business¬ 
man. 

Some companies spoken to 
were not aware that their ads 
had appeared in REM's 
magazines. Some said they 
had never even heard of the 
magazine carrying (heir ads. 

Philanthropic attitudes 
seem to he a prime motive for 
companies advertising in 
Riding Tall, a quarterly 
magazine published as the 
official organ of the New 
Zealand Riding for the Disa¬ 
bled Association Inc. 
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Science and technology 


Experts give ultraviolet light the third degree 

........... .Is.. 4 r ,1 


by Belinda Gillespie 
SHEEP in plastic macs was 


Rut association ^ 
•lane Clare said the as^ 
received none of the advfr f 
i|ig money, nor any conir^" 

non from REM. 

Her association sir- 
received 1000 to 1500 i 
magazines for its member!* 


The seminar - grandly en- 
ihled "an interdisciplinary 
evaluation of the role ol solar 

ultraviolet radiation in public 

health, agriculture, and the 
materials industries - called 
together the scientific and 
manufacturing points of view 
unwhaione participant called 
-j macro-problem . 

Tlioufth New Zealand does 


A prospective advent 
plumed REM some weeii;' 

and osked lo speak in iW . , 

vertising manager for 1,1,1 malc1 ’ ho l le , r P arLs llu - 

Tail. When cUZffi world for sunlight in terms ol 
asked if any of the proceed..!! beaum! duration, it gets l.ir 
the magazine wenuailiril mure than its expected share 
sedation. He was told “TV l,f solar u,truV, “ 1 f 1 ‘ i 
is a contribution mi ft The 
organisation as well an*; lfJVI0,cl l,g U hun " ^ ■ - v 

f Tinting costs and cvemlt- 
)f course, we makeaV 
prolit." 


ABC of sales — and share prospects 


pan) 
last rn 


THE Audit Bureau of Cir¬ 
culations (ABC) publishes 
circulations ol' the principal 
newspapers and magazines in 
this country. 

The idea is that paid cir¬ 
culations. audited on un 
identical basis, arc of value in 
making advertising decisions. 

There has been a small 
representation of advertisers 


amongst its members. 

Bui mem hership is the only 
way of receiving the semi- 
eonlidential listings: which no 
doubt explains one new 
member listed in the bureau's 
most recent summary. 

H W Smith Ltd could nut he 
said to luck interest in adver¬ 
tising. But its interest may he 
more closely connected with 


the shareniarkci implications 
ofthe audits. 

As the chaps ni Smith's 
study their latest ABC sub¬ 
scription copy, they will notice 
some interesting trends. For 
the fifth successive year, the 
Dominion, T veiling Post, 
t hrisielnnrh Star, S'7. Truth 
and Sunday /lines have 
reported a reduction in sales. 


Sales growth lor the NY. 
Hera id. Press, and Otago 
Daily limes is consistently 
upwards Ibr the same period, 
and most provincial dailies are 
holding their audience.-*. 

An indicator of some trend 
is that in 1*>73 six weekend 
papers sold on average. 
54U.mil) copies. In 
papers sold 423.1 


l l, 7v. four 
.0011 copies. 


If Hie magazinecosb»- 

to $3500 per issue topr«f.v 
assuming that full nb. 
charged for ad space xj.! 
suniingthat all adsarcKj-:' 
and REM's ad salesitit* • 
about 25 per cent cant* * j 
for selling the ad*. REM j 
gross proln ncr i&suecetikl he * 
as liign as $10,000 

LAST week's article on Ri 
listed Ihe official pubfcst:’: 
the Institute of Plumbs ■: 
Drainage Inspectors, aso^? 
REM's publications 
NBR has been lnforme-5: 
Percival Publishing that r* 
magazine is no 
produced by REM but nr- 
published by PercIvsUHZU 


CONTINENTAL AIRLINES. 
MORE CHOICE TO MORE ILS. CITIES. 

J J Chicago 

Seattle 




II you’re flying oul to America soon, 
maybe you should think again about who you're flying with. 

At Continental we're out to give you a good time, 
not just a seat on the plane. Like a choice 
of at least two menus every meal. Like hassle free 
Honolulu customs clearance. Like arrival Los Angeles 

in Los Angeles at our own terminal for connection 
to over 100 Continental flights a day. 

Our Inflight Supervisor can 
amend, confirm or prepare ■ Hawaii 

any ticketing or reservations 
for your onward travel. 

All this and our friendly, 
speedy brand of American 
hospitality and service. 

Fiji ^J8P Pa 6o Pago 


Sydney 



New Mirk 


Over 40 mainland cities 



Albuquerque 

Anchorage 

Austin 

Burbank 

Calgary 

Chicago 

Colorado Springs 
Dallas/Fort worth 
Denver 


El Paso 

Fort Lauderdale 
Honolulu 
Houston 
Kansas City 
Las Vegas 
Los Angeles 
Lubbock 
Miami 

Midland/Odessa 
New Orleans 
New York (Newark) 
Oklahoma City 


Ontario 
Peoria 
Phoenix 
Portland 
San Antonio. 
San Diego 
San Francisco..-. 
San Joss 

SeatHeTscoma 

Tucson 

Tulsa __ 
Washington D.u 
Wichita 
Mexico 
Acapulco ' 

La Paz 
Los Cabos 
Manzanillo 
Puerto Vallarta 


The Proud BW with the Golden TUI. 

-—-- can 1 tly continental, try to have a nice trip anyway. 



*.i«' * 


' . 1 -c 



ir.iviolel light , 

among the highest m the 
utifld. have implications lor 
human health, agriculture, 
.md the construction and 
manufacturing itulustries. 

While the DSIR and Me- 
Knrulttgieal Service have 
dune »Hiic work in the mea¬ 
surement of ultraviolet radia- 
imn. the practical impact has 
never been researched. 

1 he seminar was sponsi »red 
k the Meteorological Service 
and the chemical company. 
(IHA-OElCiYNZ Limited. It 
hn>ughi together experts from 


numerous disciplines as a first 
step toward establishing the 
best area for study. 

The Meteorological Service 
has no records of the ul¬ 
traviolet content of sunlight 
here, though it is developing 
capability to take measu¬ 
rements.’ 

Service meteorologist Dr 
Reid Basher, said ultraviolet 
measurements started in 
Auckland this summer and so 
far showed 5 to 8 per cent 
levels of irradiation. But these 
figures were preliminary, 
since there is no way of 
knowing yet whether New 
Zealand gets more ultra violet 
than ihe generally quoted 
figure of 4 to 6 per cent. 

New Zealand's clean skies 
cuuld increase radiation by 20 
per cent compared with Eu¬ 
ropean countries, where air 
pollution absorbs ultraviolet 
rays. 

’During its summer, the 
southern hemisphere is closer 
iu the sun than the northern, 
and can expect 6 percent more 
radiation in the summer 
months than the northern 
hemisphere. 

Other contributing factors 
must still be scientifically as¬ 
sessed - "at this stage there 
are many such questions-und 
few 'readily available 
answers.” Basilcr said. 


Manufacturers and tech¬ 
nical experts gave evidence 
that some factor in our climate 
causes harsh weathering on a 
wide range of materials. 

The wool industry cuuld be 
losing $3.5 million a year from 
the eflccts of ultraviolet, ac¬ 
cording lo Dr Ian Wetherall. 
from the textiles department 
at Otago University. 

The surface wool of sheep in 
the field is degraded by ul¬ 
traviolet radiation to the cx- 
icni that about I percent of the 
total fibre is lost when the wool 
is scoured, he said. 

'I o counteract the problem, 
the Australians have hcen 
testing the feasibility of 
developing plastic jackets for 
sheep to protect the lop part ol 
the wool fibre from the 
harmful effects ol the sun. 

Paints. inks. plastics, 
textiles, and some Tu mini re 
seems lo fade and ml more 
quickly here than in sunnier 


climates like those of Aus¬ 
tralia and Hong Kong, ac¬ 
cording to seminar examples. 

Over-exposure to ul¬ 
traviolet radiation has long 
been recognised as a cause ol 
skin cancer, a disease which 
atTccis one out of ilirce New 
Zeu landers. 

Just huw high the incidence 
is by world standards is not 
known, because there is no 
reporting system tor non- 
malignant forms of die di¬ 
sease. 

But malignant in elan* ana is 
u sciious piohlcin. cl.liming 
about 140 lives a Year, and 
making New Zealand the 
highest-ranked country in the 
world in deaths for women 
Irmn this cause and second 
only to Australia in deaths (ur 
men. 

The 10 per cent Polynesian 
population rarely gels skin 
cancer, so a true rate for the 

predominately Pakehu 


population would certainly be 
the highest in the world. 

The iniiial results of a 
Waikato survey suggest that 
other types of skin cancer are 
even more common, and lor 
some types exceed the rules of 
incidence in "recognised hut 
•.puts" like Ouecnsfuiid. 

Ultraviolet also has serious 
effects on animal health, vets 
said. All animals can get skin 
cancer and related diseases, 
and there is a correlation 
between these diseases and 
animal exp- »miic to nltraviulel 
radiation, they said. 

While there was general 
agreement on the health is¬ 
sues. the scientists at the 
seminur had reservations 
about attributing all the ex¬ 
amples of materials tailurc to 
the effects of ultraviolet. 


While admitting that New 
Zealand has a problem, they 


suggested it may he due to a 
combination of factors, in¬ 
cluding humidity, rainfall, 
wind, temperature, and salt- 
spray. as eve 11 as the radiation. 

The first step in klenlifyinu 
ihe extent of the pmhem. will 
be ihe e.siublishnieiil of a 
network *rt ultraviolet mea¬ 
suring stations round the 
country, in order to get relia¬ 
ble data. 

ClliA-GEICi Y. which has 
offered to put funds ini" this 
urc.i of research, saw the next 
stage as deciding with the 
Meteorological Service on ihe 
actual lurm of research spon¬ 
sorship. 

The seminar alsu estab¬ 
lished a "good dialogue'' 
among the various academic 
and commercial interests — 
universities, the Building Re¬ 
search Association, the Me¬ 
teorological Service, and in¬ 
dustries. 


IBM TERMINALS 

Type Qtv- Description 


FOR SALE 

Price 


Screens (4830 kayboards) $2,500 each 
Printer Model 002 $2,000 


3277 3 

3286 \ 

32B8 1 Line Printer (1201pm) 

Model 002 


All carry current MAQ letters. Inspection welcome 
Immediate delivery. 

Contact: - 

J.E.T. Denton, Ceramco Limited, 

Private Bag, 

New Lynn, Auckland 7. 

(Telephone: 876-099.) 


FOURTH ESTATE 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


T o subscribe to or purchase any of the 
newspapers, directories or books 
published by the Fourth Estate Group simply 
fill in and po^t the coupon below. Please make 
out- cheque's as indicated. If two different 
companies are indicated for multiple purchases v 
please make out cheque to Fourth Estate Group, 
** 0 Box 9344, Wellington. _ 

■ (Please •/where appropriate) 

* □ I/We enclose $25.00 for one year’s 

subscription to National Business Review. 

| □ I/We enclose $14.50 per copy for.... 

copy/copies of Why Managers Fail. 

I Q I/We enclose $65.00 for one year’s 
• subscription to The Capita/ Letter. 

□ Please bill me/us. 
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I 


Name 


| Address..... 


I 


Occupation .. 

Signature ..........;.. 


life is one long grind 

But we love it! 


When you supply a range of precision 
grinding wheels, metal cutting wheels, 
masonry cutting wheels, rubbing blocks 
and flnishinp/oollshing accessories as 


ana Tinisning/puuoi'iiia -~r. 

popular as the Austral.range, you re kept 
pretty busy keeping up with the demand. 
When you baok those products wlth a htgh 
degree of local and overseas (from Bay State 
of America) expertise, it's no wonder that a 
constant flow of information and product . 
Innovation fs also part of K ®’ 

And when you vegol a network of really 

enthusiastic distributors and stockists , 


well the sparks really fly as more and more 
satisfied users turn to Austral. 

Yes, life Is certainly one long grind at Austral 
Abrasive Products, part of one of thB most 
dynamic and fastest growing companies in 
New Zealand. But do we love Itl 

Please supply inlor/naiion about your range ol r 
products arid the name of my nearest Austral | 

stockist. i 


Name 
Company,. 
Address ..... 


...Position.;... .1 ......... 






■ ■ f p.o. Box 33-260, Auckland. Te lephbne 4^4-^303: • -;/ . 
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THE formation of the Saudi 
New Zealand Capital Corpo¬ 
ration hrougfil the predict able 
response from the more xen¬ 
ophobic in the community 
annul .selling I lie country out 
the back door. 

Given the fact that New 
Zealand needs development 
funds, and is clearly unnhlc to 
raise the total in this country, 
such moves are logical and 
should cause little surprise. 
The Arab connection with this 
venture is probably part of the 
reason why it has been given 
so ninth publicity. 

But the announcement of 
the project was handled bndlv. 
and .ill parties, including the 
Development f inance Cor- 
ptir.iijoii. should ii'.c this case 
M learn ahout public relations 
hi sensitive areas. 

Fhe press statement, which 
uuoto DJ-C general manager 
John f limn. |ail> to square up 
with Mime of Ilium'' later 
statements. And it raises 
questions which need answers 
in die interests of an informed 
cniiirnujiiiy. 

I h.it is not til question the 
basic concept of joint ventures 
between New Zealand and 
overseas interests, whether 


they be Saudi, Japanese. 
German, or any other country. 

Nunn was" engaged in 
meetings last week when I 
tried to contact him on four 
occasions, mid deadlines wail 
lor neither man nur DFC 
general managers. 

The press statement says 
that 25 per cent of the capital 
will he "offered to other New 
Zealand interests". 

On Tuesday. April 8, Hu tin 
said on Network Two that the 
“other interests” were two 
New Zealand companies. But 
lie declined to name them, 
apparently on grounds of 
confidentiality until the re- 
spec t ive com panics had 
finalised their agreement. 

Who arc die lucky two? We 
don’t know - bui will it “be 
offered", for example to 
Challenge Corporation and 
Heteher Holdings? 

And what will happen if 
either of those companies, or 
olhers. turn down the idea? 
Will the 25 per cent then he 
hawked around the country¬ 
side lor any takers? How cni- 
biiirassingf h would he belter 
to finalise the shareholding 
before making an announ¬ 
cement. 


PETER V O'BRIEN comments on the financial and 
business week, appraises the share market and 
analyses company accounts. 


y venture Analysing annual accounts: Dunlop (NZ) 

The statement says the countripe i j * tJ 

oposal was “put to Prince Saudi *l “'d. 1 ' „ - —---—— - 

awaf" during Ills visit in reguluriy DUNLOP New Zealand s 

ctober. 1979 Uywh»m?Thc mfprodLbnf inllalion accounting lech- 

bC. or the Prune Minister. u ! .;„hn answer many of the 


countries. 


There is no mention in the 
press statement, nor in sub¬ 
sequent comments, about 
dent finance for the joint- 
venture company. 

A Cumpa ny with a capital of 
520 million is sizeable in 
equity terms, but would it be 
an efficient operation if it 
Iniled to gear itself up with 
debt finance? What will the 
.gearing he? 

Saudi New Zealand Capital 
Corporation is described as an 
investment company, no it 
ft hi hi be [i resumed to operate 
on a gearing higher than the 
two to three applicable in in¬ 
dustrial operations although 
Hu nil >avs additional invest¬ 
ment will be by equity which is 
a strange linimciaI 'structure 
(>ee Page 5 1 . 

Will the prince’s overseas 
based investment company, 
which is In own his share > if die 
corporation provide the debt 
niiiiicv? What will the terms 
be? ' 



WElL GIVE YOU 
A GOOD TIME... 
ANYWHERE 
IN NEW ZEALAND! 

J+Wf '* whal it's a “ about at a DB Hotel. Friendly bars, great (licensed! 
restaurants, television, very comfortable beds, and, ol course first cass room 
sew.ee. We do all the work, you just put your feet up aS unwind 
If il s a working visit, we II help you there, too. Whether a quiet dinner wiih 
your best client... or maybe even a lull-scale conference. alyS?haveto * Is 
lei us know Then relax. We'll lake care ol all the details navetodois 

So whether you re travelling forbuslness or pleasure, DB Hotels can Drovide 

DB Holel FR0M an * DB Hotel 

CftHOFELS 


Unless the funds arc available 
on favourable terms, which 
could occur if the investor 
oil set exchange risks and 
higher returns overseas 
against political and invest- 
men tsta hi lit v for large sums in 
New Zealand, how will a re¬ 
turn be earned? What Is the 
point of using ths vehicle to 
raise substantial loan funds 
when other organisations can 
do the same job. unless other 
factors are relevant? 

The press statement says 
that the 25 percent which will 
be offered to oilier New 
Zealand interests will “be un¬ 
derwritten" by the DFC. 

What does that mean? Will' 
the DEC lake up any shortfall 
if the proposed partners turn 
down (he oiler? Surely it can¬ 
not mean that the DVC will 
"underwrite" in the sense of 
guaranteeing some return at a 
given level? 


October. 197V. By whom? The 
DFC. or the Prime Minister, 
or Deputy Finance Minister 
Hugh fcmpletdii who. along 
with other ministers, was ap¬ 
parently quite taken hv ihc 
Saudi royal gentleman?' 

We read that the Saudi New 
Zealand Capital Corporation 
intends to subscribe for shares 
in new projects in preference 
to purchasing shares in e.xi.st- 
ing companies. That brings us 
hack hi the debt finance 
question. 

An amount of$20 million is 
a Ilea bite as a proportion ofihe 
in vest men t capital needed in 
new development projects. 

In a radio interview. I limn 
said that energy would be one 
field. That is ail industry with 
massive invest mem cosis. 

(In passing, it is it tittle ironic 
that tne Saudi money is sup¬ 
posed to finance alternative 
energy in New Zealand. We 
uredeveloping these expensive 
alternatives because ihe Opcc 


rrom 

wC; report 

mn , nc y- and tht J': lhe effects or inflation 

prune r f urn Acy needy 1 ih0 lhe company’s business. 

‘ £ *periods and so, Shstanliaf price rises for im- 

materials. 

w„.,u£, tary* 'd-*»"•£“? 


Assuming a net 20 wr,' 

return on the capital t- 
would he a payback peri,;, 
live years. But that 20 per J 

rcuirn may not be- avajk 
for a year or two until ihc> 
projects” come on 
tlniN extending ihe \,t 
payback period bey,*] t . 
years. 

T here are sullicicniomir. 
available to avoid \\\ r 
New Zealand out the k 
d»Hir”. hm local people• 
entitled to know whai 
saged. and how the onr-v 
lion will operate, pankrf 1 
when it has DK'fumhipr 
nnmev| invested inn 

And that come, h\ ■ 
public relations. them,.- 
element in this cxerox 


Sharemarket surge singes fingers 


current replacement cost. A 
comparison of historic cost 
and CRC for “raw materials 
finished, and partly finished 
goods’’ is given in the table. 

The CRC cost is higher than 
historic cost in all categories, 
due to price movements 
between purchase (or man¬ 
ufacturing) date ar >d the 
December}! balance date. 

But figures also show that 
Dunlop was carrying a much 
higher volume of slock at the 
end of 1979 than in the 
previous year. A comment m 
managing director John 
Hammond's review of opera¬ 
tions confirms that point, but 
unfortunately gives no rea¬ 
sons for the change. Ham¬ 
mond says: “Average funds 
employed during the year 



Aimusl li'O '•'"I 

'•■>jarrivr,itr * 1 * 


LINGERS could be burned in 
[the current sliureinarhoi 
surge, particularly with the 
rapid rise in stocks connected 
even rentoielv with "tbrestrx". 

The price hike fur ITetcfier 
Holdings is logical, aiven the 
company's pnditahilliy in ihe 
immediate future. and 
recovery was expected in NZ 
Forest PiihIiicIs following 
settlement ofihe wage issue .it 
kmleith. 

But share prices can go 
beyond a realistic refiection of 
immediale and medium term 
protii. At that point tile future 
is being discounted, and mas¬ 
sive earnings are needed to 
suppiiri solid shorl-lerni price 
movements. 

In happy days of long ago 
profit in. say, live or six years 
was calculated, and a discount 
factor of 7 or 8 per cent in¬ 
troduced to the equation. 

The discount brought the 
earning rate back to current 
values. It allowed for the op¬ 
portunity cost of holding the 
shares rather than investing 
funds in alternative-inleresi 
hearing securities, and Tor the 
dividend yield on the shares at 
current prices. 

When interest rates are 
running at 15 to 16 per cent a 
year, and inflation is higher 
the discount applied io future 
earnings rises to a similar 
level. An adjustment has to he 
made for those companies 
which pay dividends from 
tax-free sources, to equate 
with the effective return from 
a fixed interest investment. 

The future is always un¬ 
known. hut it wou Id be realistic 
to apply an average discount 
in the region of 15 percent to 
Luke account of all contin¬ 
gencies in interest rate 
changes, and other factors. 

An average 15 per cent dis¬ 
count rate over six years cuts 
un earning rate roughly in half 
when it is brought hack to 
1^80, before ulhiwancc for 
tax-free dividend payments. 

•n C re * u ^ ns |,n investments 
will he subject to inflation, so 
that element cancels itself out. 

The New Zealand share- 
market has become 
divorced this year from a 
traditional relationship with 
interest rales. In “normal" 
times, there is a movement 
between share prices and the 
return available on fixed in- i 
terest securities. As the latter 
nse the former drop to lake 
account of higher dividend 
yields on equities. 

... MfW companies pay 
dividends from tax-free 


sources, and ili.n has distorted 
die rclalionshipius meniioiied 
here seveial times this year). 
Hut liix-lree dividends should 
mean that tile degree of 
move men I in equitx prices is 
"illy lessened when interest 
rates gu up. 

In theory there should si ill 
be a downward shift in share 
prices as rales rise, jfici ac- 
countiii" for the tax-lree por¬ 
tion of dividends. 

I hat has yet (u happen.and 
the question is. will u happen, 
or will thecontinuingdiscMim! 
of I'll lure earning" rales in 
companies push share prices 
up in tile coming months? 

If equities react to interest 
rales there will be capital 
losses (oil least on paper, in the 
short term) for investoi.s who 
arc buying in now. 

II prices continue to dis¬ 
count the future, at what point 
does the market become 
oversold, given the discount 
figures mentioned earlier 
which effectively halve earn¬ 
ings in six years? 

This discussion may sound 
theoretical, hm il relates to a 
practical, and real, danger. It 
would he belter for the health 
ol equity investment if the 
market were to case hack this 
venr. rather than push ahead 
beyond the level of foreseen • 
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changed little from the 1978 
level, but inventories were 
higher at the end of 1979." 

Total assets were $49.4 
million in historic cost terms in 
1979. compared with $43.3 
million in 1978. In CRC terms 
the figures were respectively 
$64.3 million and $5b.6 mil¬ 
lion. 

The major difference 
between the historic cost and 
CRC figures occurred in fixed 
asset valuations over each 
year, but slocks were a higher 


percentage of total asset 
values under both accounting 
systems. 

They went from 29.3 per 
cent in 1978 to 36.4 per cent 
under the historic cost con¬ 
vention, and from 23.4 to 29.3 
per cent under CRC. Since 
CRC takes account of changes 
in all asset and liability values. 
Dunlop was carrying sub¬ 
stantially higher slo’cksin 1979 
than in 1978. 

The figures answer the 
volumc/pricc change ques¬ 
tion. but they raise another. 
Why have stocks risen to such 
an extent? 

Unfortunately the report 
fails to answer that question, 
although the annual meeting 
last Thursday, (after this was 
written) may have been told. 

Dunlop’s inflation adjusted 
accounts are prepared on the 
standard of the United King¬ 
dom Accounting Standards 
Committee, and therefore 
differ slightly from the provi¬ 
sions of the New Zealand Ri¬ 
chardson Committee report, 
bm they provide a useful 
guide in the impact of inflation 
on group operations. 


Raw materials 
Partly finished goods 
Finished goods 


The effects arc seen in the 

E rofil and loss account. Profit 
cforc taxation was $7.9 mil¬ 
lion on historic cost l$6.4 
million in 1978), but fell to $5 
million ($4.7 million) alter 
application of CRC princi¬ 
ples. 

The pre-tax figure gives a 
heller comparison than net 
profit, because most compan¬ 
ies preparing inflation adjust¬ 
ed accounts make no al¬ 
lowance for a tax change. 

If the Government accept¬ 
ed inflation adjusted ac¬ 
counting. there would be a 
logical reduction in the tax 
liability. For example. 
Dunlop's luxation was 42 per 
cent of pre-tax profit under 
historic cost. 

Application of the same 
monetary tax liability io the 
CRC figure lifts the relatmn- 


Hlstorlc cost 

1979 
5,038 
1,638 
11,287 

17,963 


Current replacement cost 


12,730 


ship to 66.5 per cent. That 
proportion is useful in illus¬ 
trating "the present problems 
with inflation, but is unlikely 
to be imposed if CRC were 
accepted ns the basis for cal¬ 
culating tax liabilities. 

(Conversely, it would be 
interesting to see the tax 
liability, if Inland Revenue's 
share of profit were also ad¬ 
justed for inflation between 
the lime of eurning and the 
time of payment). 

CRC in’Dunlop’s accounts 
gives an interesting (but 
theoretical) result in terms of 
the shareholders' 

“ownership” of their com¬ 
pany. The nroprietoiship ratio 
(sharchukters funds to total 
assets) rises from 50.4 per cent 
(historic)to<» 1.8 percent, lire 
change arises front the provi¬ 
sion of the “capital mainten¬ 
ance reserve” which is “a re¬ 


serve ... to reflect revaluation 
surpluses and deficits arising 
from changes in the prices of 
fixed assets, inventories and 
monetary working capital 
offset hy the gearing adjust¬ 
ment”. 

Ihc change is theoretical, 
hccuuse realisations of assets, 
which under historic cost may 
give a "capital profit" ure al¬ 
ready reflected in the capital 
maintenance reserve, assum¬ 
ing that the revaluation would 
he achieved on disposal. 

Dunlop has presented an¬ 
other informative report, 
alt hough more information oil 
inventory volume would be 
welcome. The group appears 
to he diverxilying slowly away 
from reliance on tyres, a 
difficult industry with over 
capacity, and moving more 
inwards other aspects nl the 
"leisure" industry . 


Me tmure earnintv ik:,i 
arihtei nf a share .vita 

The higher a market^. 
the deeper the eiiMme, 1 -. 
ward s reaction. A irajii k\ 
market slump in a u-ji 
two would come n ihei 
when Mihs(:uiu:il imwi 
in dc\ek>pmeni prnjeo.- 
be needed (assuming pi. 
eiii/uv. whether iitdnhk 
or thiMiigli their saute 
institutions, will I* • 
(ieipnling I. 

And ills no answer la* 
an erstwhile financial» 
did in ;i daily newspaper 
I-aster, that the cluinH- 
i alter analysts cun p® ! 
gloom and problems ton; 

as they like, hut that fr' 
voslors will decide 
prices. 

Investors will alwaysiK - 
share prices. Eventual!'* 
same investors decide in ji 
given price level is u>“-' 
ranted, whether on the up* 
or (he downside. . 

At that point they reH*- 
wlint the analyst has W 9 ; 
for some time, and real*' 

The higher the market , 
in present cond'WJ*; J* t 
greater will be the 6B 
we see an unlikely f 
reduction in imeresi __ 


Bass’s book 

■ KI.DI r management in 
New Zealand is a cmnpnra- 
li\ely new brunch ofcorporuto 
.iciivitv. and is well behind the 
s>>pliis'tiealii■» seen in the 
I 'tiiled Stales and in Britain. 

Ihc New Zealand Institute 
■*i Credit Management was 
founded in 1973. and is an 
aihlialc of the New Zealand 
hisliluieol Management. 

lhe Untied Slates National 
V.sudauon nr Credit Man¬ 
agement has been operating 
since 1806, and the United 
Kingdom Institute of Credit 
Management was burn in 
N34. 

Crain Management, by R 
M V Bass, credit and finance 


on credit management embraces local situation 

■khni* ... UK' H.ili>h .r.Jja. wnS.’ 

3^™n.!:"Scr t :;Sy SMSS > Wijfi« u V 


M V Bass, credit and finance 
manager of the British eom- 
pany GKN Sankey Ltd. 
should be of interest to people 
responsible for commercial 
credit in this country. 

The book has a British bias, 
but the gencrul principles arc 
relevantliere. Chapters on the 
pitfalls in export credit man¬ 
agement are valuable for our 
manufacturers who are in¬ 
creasing their export activity. 

Bass describes his approach 
as emphasising the positive 
Imalon of credit man- 
Jgemeni which is “vital to the 
protection of assets but also 
sontributing to profitability”. 

The first hall of the book 
examines commercial credit 
roanagcmeni i n the broad 
*’nye. The emphasis is always 
''i> Ihe profitability aspects of 
credit function, plus its 
relationship to liquidity. 

Bass covers the need for the 
««ht manager (and his 
Apartment) to have a clear- 
1111 state mem of the 
frupany's credit policy, and 
Wuf k in dose liaison with 
lhc force. The latter are 
"ne of the prime sources of 
^rcou information through ! 
weir work in the field, and 
fi Bc,r association with many 
"? ns * including competitors 

debtor < * C * ,l0r 0r P olen, * a * 
Risk assessment is treated as 
vital part of the credit 
“tparimcm’swork. 

'he assessment of risk in 
• r ° vern ment controlled or 
J^Hroent-backed com- 
gjf 1 j 185 l css °ns Tor New 
, .u al ' a ?9 managers, because 
1 n ,s no guarantee that the 
^ernment wilt come to the 
of SUC h organisations. 

1 11 is an untenable 

' iw riT: Cnl lhink that thcre is 


i*r indirectly, he says that 
many would have tsillapsed 
where they are under private 
control. Some are under 
Government control hesause 
they collapsed. 

Apart from lire well-kiiow-n 
i.iv*s i >| ihe Britr-h Si eel ( oi 
imraiion and bnii-sh Ley land, 
lhe latter financed through the 
Nalional Enterprise Board, 
two smaller organisations are 
given ns examples. 

In 1969 Beagle Aircraft had 
a receiver appointed. The 
company owed over £1.2 mil¬ 
lion to unsecured creditors 
who to a large extent had 
relied on Government. Public 
funds or £6 million were lost. 

In 1977 the Nalional En¬ 
terprise Board invested $54,000 

in Hivent Ltd. a small air 
pollution equipment com- 


aml the NEB letused any 
more assistance. Bass says that 
suppliers who had Ken en¬ 
couraged io give credit by the 
sight of Government money 
being injected were “lelt in ihe 
lurch" 

theuenei.ilch.ipiers.in ihe 
nuts and Uj1i< "I credit man¬ 
agement will he familiar io 
most practitioners here, but 
they may glean valuable as¬ 
sistance "from ihe lengthy ex¬ 
position of export credit tech¬ 
niques. 

Bass is scathing on the 
financial information availa¬ 
ble from many countries, 
particularly in South America. 
Africa iind Asia, areas which 
include several of New 
Zealand's newer customers. 

Under "other countries" he 
says: “This embraces Aus- 


reasonuhlv easily, .uni all 
the developing nations ol 
South America. Aliie.i and 
Amu. where I■.ihince sheets aie 
generallv hard to find. 1-ven 
when ilies do come to Ivind 
the credit analyst imm n.u 
place in' milch leh.iiice "ii 
lire in loi two le.iuitis. 1 n uly . 
as in many European coun¬ 
tries. accounts are prepared 
because the law demands 
them, and this becomes a tax 
avoidance exercise. Secondly. 
the standards uf accountancy 
and auditing fall far below 
those of Western countries’’. 

The lack of information oil 
export credit with Middle 
Eastern countries is a curious 
omission from a work which is 
otherwise comprehensive, 
particularly as il was written in 


%cnant with hi-, large anlc.isc 
o| cash. 

When dealing m expoii 
markeK. it is essential that 
documents .md iciius aie 
Gearl*. undersiood across 
laiieu.ice b.inici'* "h.till ere 
nvs’vr iirow nied ol tell mg 
exporters about die high per¬ 
centage of doeumcnis con¬ 
taining errors". 

AnJ the first rnle of writing 
anv necessary coll eel inn let¬ 
ters must be "ii* write in the 
buyer’s language", a concept 
which may seem just as 
strange to New Zealanders as 
io the Enslish. both of whom 
have an idea that the Tower of 
Babel was a short-term aber¬ 
ration from a planet of Eng¬ 
lish'-speakers. 

Ifllie exporter wants in ax- 


L'li.iue lent is between l uglreli- 
liench. tieiiifiiii. DukIi. 

| Ivinisli. Itahau. I Jain *li. 
Swedish. Spanish. K"i- 
uveian. I'oruieue e and L'"- 
ni.ji illre V «vw /c.il.md 
rvadci may pivtvi lapaiKW 
Nl.il.i*.. 1 liiiiestf. a-* well, but 
die book is puhfisheil mainly 
for Briiisb managers). 

So the next time you see 
” 1 1’rinntfUehkciMi tiegfuttber 
KtrJiiiiiiiuntfii - Duron 
Dutch Cuuthlpfitndnchie t/V- 
stchert" remember it means 
"Bank loans secured by 
morientfc’'. in German. 


Credit Management. R M V 
Bass, Hutchinson. 1979. 
$18.40. 


Unique Opportunity. 

Senior Management/Marketing Career 
with International Company. 

The internationally based company The demands of this position far 

is a major one in the consumer durable exceed those normally ejected of 
field with a world-wide reputation for marketing manager. In feet, it is likely 

lradersbp andtenovation.^Tlie brand is that the executive we seek already has 
renowned in a highly competitive general manager status, 

industry and so it is desired that The total remuneration package will 

confidentiality.is maintained at this stage. ^ the top in the country and 

We -ire seeking a hiehly qualified fully commensurate with the experience 

JESSV&i of tlie !«* we « “ ku * 

position in the New Zealand company, Imtial applications should be made 

With the very real prospect of going nght ■■ ^j[ ^reer details in wnttng. It goes 

to die top As well as proven management w ^ out sa ying that applirations will be 
skills the right person will be able to treate d in the strictest confidence . 

show sn impressive track record m all the Ao , tQ . 

P.^^“Pf^°LT„ k Snd dJnamic PP Executive Manager Marketing. 


renowned in a highly competitive 
industry and so it is desired that t 


able to demonstrate the flair and dynamic 
approach necessary to succeed in a tough 
and competitive environment 


treated in the strictest confidence . 
Apply to: 

Executive Manager Marketing 
PO Box 6740 
AUCKLAND 
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Make it a rule. 
Avoid red tape 


Procedures. Formalities. Documentation. 
Clearance. 


The time saving benefits of International air 
freight can be quickly lost if you don't know 

your way through the complicated procedures 
on the ground. 


At Emery Air Freight we have our own highly 
trained and tested 'procedure experts' in over 
150 locations around the world. They're the ; 
Emery people. And because they're 'on the 
spot', they have 'on the'spot' answers to all 
you ever wanted to kqow about air freight and 
probably didn t know who to ask. : ■ 


S’ ho ™ aml 
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Researchers try to revolutionise fertiliser usage 


by Warren Berryman 
WINSTONE Ltd and Dalgety 
(NZ) Ltd are joined in a re¬ 
search project into phosphate 
fertiliser that could radically 
alter the whole fertiliser in¬ 
dustry and change the 

country's trading pattern with 
South America. 

Rock phosphate is the 
keystone of New Zealand’s 
pastoral farming. 

At L36 million tonnes a 
year, valued at $69.7 million, 
rock phosphate is (his 
country's second-biggest im¬ 
port after oil. 

Phosphate is supplied by 
the British Phosphate Com¬ 
mission. 

Dul traditional supplies 
may be in jeopardy. Ocean 
bland deposits might have 
only three years to run. Nauru 
might last a further 15 to 20 
years. And the future of the 
Christmas Island phosphate 
milting venture is in doubt. 

Imported phosphate is 
treated with sulphur (imports 
til 258.000 tonne a year valued 
at $9.45 million) to make 
superphosphate fertiliser. 

Superphosphate prices rose 
23 per cent the other day. 

The Winslunc-Dalgety re¬ 
search project is out to prove 
that rock phosphate can he 
applied direct, after heing 
crushed und pelletised, but not 
made into superphosphate. 

I he key to the venture is to 
lind a phosphate rock that is 
more reactive than the phos¬ 
phate we get from Christmas 
Island, Nauru, and Ocean Is¬ 
land. 

Winstones brought in 20 
tonnes of phosphate from Pe¬ 
ru in |9?s and pm it through 
ns pelletising plant ai Wiri.*" 
Phosphate from Peru, like 
that from the Chatham rise, 
lunisia, and Norlh Carolina, 
is soft and reactive, unlike the 
hard phosphate from Ocean 

Winecaters for 
Chinese palate 

by John Draper 

* . W,NE '»»sun the Chinese 
palate, developed in Co¬ 
romandel. will feature at 
rood Asia, a four-day trade 
lair in .Singapore. 

The Export-Import Corpo¬ 
ration is organising the stand 
!? r l,J linns, including Tolara 
me yards Ltd (which has 
developed the Chinese wine); 
pusle n Vineyard’s range of 
■nut juices and fruit wines: 
Wttirepn. Liqueurs. Ernest 
Warns cakes and health food 
products: HanselLs’ soups and 
flavourings: Nelson 

"ackhouse's canned fruit and 
Vegetables: Grillins' biscuits; 
. arhr, y products' sweets; 
J^i.Uimicr'.s spices; und 

P ackn e in B m*. 

blew Zealand, with the lur- 
w iH dominate the 
Z' , fo>m April 15-18. 
girded as one of the most 
portuni in the food busi¬ 
ness. 
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WELLINGTON 
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Hharcourts 


and Christmas Islands and 
Nauru. 

Field trials with this mate¬ 
rial over recent years carried 
out by Massey University 
have shown encouraging re¬ 
sults. 


encouraging 


Glasshouse trials, conduct¬ 
ed by Professor J K Sayers at 
Massey, showed that the 
pelletised rack compared 
favourably with single super¬ 
phosphate in terms of plant 
response. 

Field trials have been run 
over three years. 

The Peruvian phosphmc 
rock seems to be giving n 
similar yield to single super¬ 
phosphate applied at an 
equivalent phosphorous rule. 

Dave Udy, of Winstones. 
said there might he an added 
advantage to the directly ap¬ 
plied phosphate in its residual 
dualities which might mean 
that it will mean less frequent 
application •- maybe only 
every two years. 


The pelletising plant turns 
out pellets of various sizes to 
insure an even wide fan when 
spreading. When wet, the 
pellets instantly break down 
into a line powder to soak into 
the soil. 

In sulpliur-deficicnt soils, 
sulphur might be directly ap¬ 
plied. The sulphur used in the 
manufacture of superphos¬ 
phate must be pure and is 
therefore imported. 

New Zealand hasquantiiies 
of volcanic sulphur. But min¬ 
ing operations have run 
against a snag with fine parti¬ 
cles in the sulphur that arc 
difficult to separate out. 

But this New Zealand sul¬ 
phur. while perhaps never 
suitable for making super¬ 
phosphate. might be good 
enough for direct application 
to the soil. 

New Zealand has its own 
phosphate - phosphorite 
nodules 300 metres under the 
sea on the Chatham rise. This 
resource has been cautiously 


estimated at 900 million 
tonnes. 

But Udy points out that the 
C'hHthnm rise phosphate is low 
in phosphorous - 10 percent 
versus 14 per cent for North 
Carolina phosphate and 13.5 
per cent tor phosphate from 
Peru. The phosphate con¬ 
tained in superphosphate is 9 
per cent. 

The nd vantages in using the 
rock substance for direct ap¬ 
plication are: 

• The capital plant and 
operating expenses arc small 
and the technology simple; 

• It curries more phospho¬ 
rus per unit of weight offer- 
tiliser (13-14 per cent com¬ 
pared with 9-10 per cent in 
single supcrpliospnate); 

• It is non-corrosive. 

• Winstones sees a good 
market for the product in hill 
country farming areas where 
the soils are ueiicrally acidic 
and this suit condition in¬ 
creases the cllicicncv of rock 


phosphate fertilisers. 

Udy said the pelletised rock 
product woulo not replace 
superphosphate in this 
country, but would be com¬ 
plementary. 

Trials on the fertiliser arc 
expected to go on fora further 
three yeurs. But Udy points 
out that direct application of 
rock phosphate is not new. 

The Russians have been 
using rock phosphate for di¬ 
rect application Tor 30 to 40 
years, he said. 

The International Fenis- 
liser Development Centre, an 
American agency located in 
Alabama set up to help 
developing countries, has 
shown interest in the Win- 
Mone-Dalgety project and 
given some advise. Udy said. 

Winstones is plumping for 
phuspliaic rock supplies from 
Peru. 

Tile Briiish Phosphate 
Coin mission getsaSI5a Inline 
subsidy for its phosphate from 


the Government. Winstones 
would hope to receive the 
same subsidy, Udy said. 

Peru, a long-standing im¬ 
porter of New Zealand 
primary produce, has pe¬ 
riodically complained of the 
trade imbalance in this 
country's favour. 

New Zealand exported 
$15.4 million worth of goods 
to Peru Iasi year but ouf im¬ 
ports from Pern were only 
worth $240,000. 

Peru has not taken up offers 
from the T mde and Industry 
Department to come here and 
lino a market for its goods. But 
Peru in the past has based 
trade deals on reciprocation, 
like .selling Australia a 
muloderous load of fish meal 
in return for access for Aus¬ 
tralian exports. 

Buying phosphate from 
Peru might help redress the 
trade ini balance and open a 
market in Peru for goods -• in 
particular dairy products. 
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A boardroom exercise 

in lateral thinking 




$1 


The answer wasn’t obvious. te 

It took a bit of Lateral Thinking. - 
When Swissair was confronted with ~ be 
the fuel crisis, they decided the “ BE 
best course of action was not to * BE 
follow international airline trends. ‘ 

Certainly not to cram more * —i 
seats into the aircraft and cut back H 
the in-flight service. L 

They just continued doing well 
what they have traditionally done. - ££ 
And that was to provide 5 

passengers the most comfortable, : ® 
spacious ride in the world. ('}■ \ . |g 

They knew that passenjjejrs £till • m 
wanted to travel in comfort arid EB 

style. I \\ i ; g 

Connect with Swissair tk&Jf S ■ pa 
Singapore, Bangkok, Hong Kong, j 

Jakarta or Manila on your pext * PA 
business trip to Europe/'V “ J pa 

You’ll be delighted 'to"discover “ p0 

the joy of what we t o|ll 4 Swiss Class' » =g 
Everything fr^rfi the comfort pfj:i-«- S 
flying with ome'jsss seat p.er/oW|t6 ~ H=j 
be|ng servepd c h oi curs i nj,pcu**“ir 


Enlarge first 
class compartment 


Increase aisle width. 


SB Qy 



Replace earphones 
with comfortable headsets. 


Galley service to 
include menu choice 
(red or white meats) 
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Maintaining economics through industrial frame 


NBR: Is industrial relations a 
problem, or is It a symptom of 
something deeper? 

Bolger: I think it s a problem, 
in terms of confidence to in¬ 
vest, confidence for businesses 
10 expand, it's a problem in 
lerms of people’s attitudes. 

There is a concern in the 
community that we don't have 
as good industrial relations as 
some of our compelitors and 
this is an additional cost that 
we bear in New Zealand and 
unless we can improve our 
industrial framework, unless 
weean improve the workingof 
ihesystcm, this is going to be to 
New Zealand's detriment, 
competitively, international¬ 
ly. 

In that context it is a prob¬ 
lem. 

So It's primarily an economic 
Issue rather than a human one? 
Bolger: There is not a 
ground swell of opinion that 
m.ts the trade unions now as 
lighting for some new social 
goals us there might have been 
in the early part of the century. 

It's now seen much mure 
dearly in economic terms. Bad 
iitiltislrinl relations are seen as 
an economic cost. 

Do vou see it that wav? 


Bolger: Yes. Clearly the major 
element in concern about in¬ 
dustrial relations is the econ¬ 
omic cost of unnecessary dis¬ 
ruption. 

You don't see the disruption as 
being symptomatic of a deeper 
problem? 

Bolger: No. though it's por¬ 
trayed by certain elements as 
part of a struggle to gain a 
greater share oFmanagement, 
a greater share of the econ¬ 
omic resources of a company 
or whatever and that's por¬ 
trayed as part of a social 
evolution. And there are those 
within the trade union 
movement who are active in 
this area. 

So you see your role in a sense 
as maintaining the existing 
social order when there arc 
forces within the union 
movement which want to 
change it? 

Bolger: Well, if you mean by 
maintaining the cxislingsoeinl 
order (hnt mere is no change, 
no, that's wrong. 

What I see in industrial 
relations is a progressive 
growth in attitudes, par¬ 
ticularly in the field of em¬ 
ployees being more involved 
in tile managerial dcci.sion- 


THE Government’s overriding concern in industrial 
relations Is the economics ol maintaining our interna¬ 
tional competitiveness, says Labour Minister Jim Bolger 
In this first part of a two-part Interview with Colin James 
on the Government's medium and long-term Industrial 
relations strategy. 


making side of the work, and 
closer to the workforce than 
someone sitting on the board 
of management or the board 
of directors uf a company. 

This clear distinction 
between who makes the deci¬ 
sions and who curies them out 
will probably go. 

I'm talking about encou¬ 
raging workers to lake a more 
active interest in their total 
workplace, so they don't just 
see it ns u pay packet on 
Thursday, but ’in terms of 
providing them with job op-' 
portunily and if the plant is 
profitable, a better pay packet 
on Thursday, so that they feel 
they arc part uf a total entity 
rather than just as a cob. 

What do you see as the legi¬ 
timate role of unions? 

Bolger: The legitimate role of 
unions is clearly one to ensure 
that their members arc treated 
fairly in a number of ways - in 
terms ol the award.' what 
should he the rates of pay and 


condiiionsofwork and ail that 
sort of thing. 

They also have a legitimate 
role to look further and try and 
see which way the particular 
management structure in the 
workplace is developed and 
how ii might be improved. 

You've got to try and get 
past a union attitude which 
says that those people on the 
board or in management are 
agin us, to an approach which 
says: “Well, look, there is 
development in terms of our 
role and our place as em¬ 
ployees in this particular 
plant. How do we secure our 
position and improve it?" 

And that's done on a con¬ 
sultative and negotiating base 
und (think a development in 
trade union attitudes that 
sheds to a very large degree 
some of the inherited ap¬ 
proaches from the last century 
and the early part of this cen¬ 
tury. 

We've got to ensure that it’s 


not seen as .some unfortuna¬ 
tely still sec it, us a class war. 
Let’s define now what’s wrong 
with the present system. 

Bolger: Ithinkwhutiswrongis 
inherited in many ways. wc 
have got in New Zealand 
craft-based unions. So wc 
have union structures which 
go across the country picking 
up trade unionists who arc 
employed at a similar skill hut 
an entirely different environ¬ 
ment and’ the more complex 
the economy gets the more 
unrealistic that son of concept 
becomes. 

i Lit ink we've got to look 
much more toward industry 
unions, particularly for our 
larger industries, so the em¬ 
ployees in a particular in¬ 
dustry have a feeling of alfi nity 
with it and if their industry is 
doing well, they can an¬ 
ticipate that they will be n bit 
better than (he next bloke, so 
that there is some value in 
being associated with a 
profitable industry t hut's 
working with n trouble-free 
record. 

We also have a reluctance in 
New Zealand in disputes to 
refer u.i arbitration. 

In minor disputes, they'll 


allow me to set up nn ad hoc 
arbitration system, a compul¬ 
sory conference or whatever. 
But in mujor disputes over 
wage rates there is great 
reluctance. 

1 think we’ve got to gel trade 
unions to accept that arbitra¬ 
tion is a fair method. 

Da you see employer* as hav¬ 
ing faults ns well os unions? 

Bolger: Yes. I do. But 1 think 
it’s fair to say, however, that 
the situation is that normally 
the break-u(T in disputes rests 
with the trade unions und I 
suppose that's understand¬ 
able when you look at the sys¬ 
tem. 

But employers arc often 
inadequately prepared to deal 
with able trade union ad¬ 
vocates. They are dealing with 
experienced men who know 
their job very, very well and I 
would he surprised if some of 
the difficulties were not due to 
the fact that some of the em¬ 
ployer assessors arc not really 
briefed ndcuuntciy tor file job 
and that they don't really 
know what's going on in other 
areas and they arc looking at 
their role witli lur too narrow 


Environment 


Coastal zone planning attempted by disparate bodies 


by Belinda Gillespie 

THE purluu.s state uf planning 
lur New Zealand's coastal 
^une has been highlighted by 
reports from till* 
Government's two environ¬ 
mental watchdogs. 

The Environmental Coun¬ 
cil (a non-statutory body of I o 
members, appointed hy 
t.jhinei) called for the ap¬ 
plication of planning to the 
whole coastal zone, and not to 
separate land and sea con¬ 
cerns in a preliminary review 
ol coastal planning. 

Future pressures on the 
coastline include energy- 
related development: petro¬ 
chemical industries; port ex¬ 
pansion and development; 

; nun mg operations; tourism 
2 nd resort development. 

] , presem framework for 

I Panning through the Town 
5“ Country Planning. Public 
'\orks. Local Bodies. Re¬ 
serves. and Water and Soil 
conservation Acts, will lead to 
its own demise, unless objec- 
}!'’ es ari d goals for that 
amework to serve are clearly 
out. the council declared. 
Apart from Section 3 of the 
Hanning Actthecountry lacks 

2?pr or national 
Pdehnes for coastal 
sclopnient.said the council. 
As a result the system is 
mi ,Vc . ly en 8 a B e d in discredit- 
,A Planers at the regional 
J I ?' st . r,cl level for failing to 
Cl their own standards or 


recognising that planners, 
developers and Government 
agencies all have a purl to play. 

“Regional planning is not 
working as intended panic 
because of a lack of accep¬ 
tance and parochial altitude-, 
winch can still over-ride wider 
considerations in the absence 
of overall guidelines." the 
council said. 

The character and 
significance of coastal re¬ 
sources needs to he much 
better understood, ii said, “it is 
apparent that the coastal data 
huso is inadequate for 
regional, and sometimes even 
project planning." 

Wave, coastal and estu- 
rinc behaviour information is 
familiar to a relatively small 

S roun of scientists, and many 
evelopers and local body 
staff remain unaware of it. 

Meanwhile, "the frag¬ 
mented, unco-ordinated, dis- 

f iersed and incomplete in- 
ormation available makes it 


difficult t«» npjilv 'coastal' 
legislalion except on very 
general principles." 

The council stated that the 
I‘>77 Town and Country 
Planning V.I had %tlength¬ 
ened the alula;, .-t planning 
authorities to deal with coastal 
planning - providing there 
was the political wil latall levels 
of Government: the technical 
competence to suggest solu¬ 
tions; that policies are backed 
by financial commitment: und 
that society values the coastal 
environment, and translates 
its values into policies. 

These general problems 
have been pin-pointed by the 
Commission for the 
Environment's study on the 
Poor Knights Islands Marine 
Reserve, and its recommen¬ 
dations regarding the estab¬ 
lishment of marine reserves - 
one element of overall coastal 
planning. 

The concept of marine re¬ 
serves is relatively new. The 


Hauraki Gulf Maritime Park 
Board's upplicaiinn t*> have 
the a lea around the I’uor 
Knights Islands declared a 
reserve is'Uih the scv.md -.mcc 
the Marine fteser\e% \ci was 
p.re.ed m W’l 

Murine reserve proposals 
are not usually referred to the 
commission, but in this case 
the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries wanted an in¬ 
dependent agency to resolve 
conflicting interests. An envi¬ 
ronmental impact report was 
prepured by the ministry, 
which was then audited by the 
Commission for the Environ¬ 
ment. 

Recommending the estab¬ 
lishment of the Poor Knights 
Reserve, the commission 

R otated out deficiencies in the 
larine Reserves Act. 

In comparison with the 
Reserves Act 1977. which 
provides for different types of 
land reserve, the Marine Re¬ 
serves Act was considered too 


exclusive. Under the terim 
this act. areas may be set a>ide 
only lor scientific study - 
whereas the aim of a resale a i 
Ftinr Knights Island was "to 
protect ihe underwater flora 
and luunu Irom iecLC.iltoii.il 
excesses and comnierciul ex¬ 
ploitation and to enhance the 
opportunities to recreational 
fishing and sightseeing." 

The Marine Reserves Act. 
the commission concluded, 
needs substantia) revision so 
that marine reserves cun be 
created where recreation is the 
primarv aim. 

A19^7 amendment allowed 
the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries to permit fishing 
within a marine reserve, wea¬ 
kened the act. and introduced 
confusion into its aims and 
ideals. Ratherthan amend the 
legislation to suit particular 
requirements, "new legisla¬ 
tion modelled on the Reserves 
Act 1977 should be promul¬ 
gated ...". 







!>r Philip (Widl. a inaiine 
hioWist at the t omnmsiiHi 
for tire Envin .>11111 cm. '■aid 
setting a-stde areas uf lire 1 sea 
fi*r a .petifiv purpose ts con¬ 
trary to most New Zealanders' 
understanding that die cuast.il 
zone is public property. 

But ’This attitude” is not 
realistic — the concept of luml 
use planning must he applied 
Co marine resources", lie said, 
pointing to the many agencies 
and statutes involved in im¬ 
plementing a scheme under 
the Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning Act. 

Difficulties in administer¬ 
ing the Marine Reserves Act 
are caused by the division of 
responsibilities for the coastal 
zone. The Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries re¬ 
sponsibilities overlap with 
tfiose of The Department of 
Lands and Survey und the 
Ministry of Transport, and all 
three will have to oe involved 
with planning for reserves. 





,. . ^VUIIUtU UO KJl 

wrnehow assume satisfactory 
Sidelines.” 

.The country should be de¬ 
tuning coastal guidelines, 
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Ron Guthrie: a “silent and deadly operator” 

. . rinihr!#* hnlfk in the theorv ‘ »Twr-. ? "SET.. j tMW the Southern Canterbury luncy services, 

by Rac Mazengarb issues. But he does soi con- neonle are coins to . J Regional Development think the rcsul 


by Rae Mazengarb 

RON Guthrie, a general 
manager of McSkimming In¬ 
dustries Limited, has Been 
described as a “silent and 
deadly operator’*. 

The observation is a sincere 
form of flattery. It denotes a 
quietly spoken — some would 
say low-profile - man with a 
keen perception... "an ability 
to see clean into something". 

A close colleague con tides 
that Guthrie has a quick and 
agile mind. He is keen to 
identify the cause of problems 
and just as able at finding 
solutions. 

Described as “fiercely loyal 
tit ilie troops" in the working 
environment, he is always 
ready to offer guidance where 
his Help is requested. Other¬ 
wise he is n Itmi believer in 
freedom of thought. 

Me cannot a hide fools - and 
lie will lake the Government 
to task on important public 


issues. But he does so con¬ 
structively, by providing an 
alternative solution. 

He leapt into the debate on 
the restructuring of the econ¬ 
omy last year, as a member of 
the New Zealand Planning 
Council, and stated that the 
Government had place d loo 
much emphasis on exports 
and too little oil the renl pos¬ 
sibilities of saving foreign ex¬ 
change by efficient import 
substitution. 

He argues that if the major 
customers for our agricultural 
goods no longer want them. 
New Zealand cannot make a 
living by giving away its main 
product. "If the' product 
doesn’t sell,” lie said, "it must 
he changed”. 

Guthrie insists that New 
Zealand’s export growth stra¬ 
tegy is based on the wrong 
premise; "To export for 
affluence is great - but to ex¬ 
port lor .survival is stupid.” 

A self-confessed “ex-Pom.” 


Guthrie holds to the theory 
that if people are going to 
maximise tneir career poten¬ 
tial. they must be prepared to 
move. 

“It’s often been said that 
after three to five years in a job. 
file benefits begin to accrue 
more to the company than to 
(he individual," he said. 

He has averaged about 
years per job. including his 
present position which he look 
up in 1977. 

A onc-ycar stint as a 

C reduction consultant has 
clped cut down the average. 

Outside his own work, he 
has: 

• Served as chairman of tile 
Ceramic Industries Associ- 
lion. and was involved as 
president in the four-year 
effort to produce the first in¬ 
dustry study report: 

• Spent lour years on the 
manufacturing and process 
ing committee of the National 






mm 

Ron Guthrie ... "an ability 
to see clean Into something. 

Research Advisory Commit¬ 
tee; 

• Served as president of the 
Southern Canterbury Man¬ 
ufacturers’ Association; 

• Been the first chairman of 
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the Southern Canterbury luncy services, the better the 

Regional Development th ink the result will be.. 

Council - "the list is so long management feels obliged i* 
it’s boring". lake notice.” Guthrie said 

Aside from the Planning So Ciiuhrie picked the besi : 
Council, he has now restricted brains from within iK f ' 



brains from within the m r . I 
his activities to the Otago- Ucular firms and commiin- 1 
Southland manufacturers. icatcd their very constructive i 
A family man (remarried ideas to management, 
with two young children!. Bui livingin Duncdinaithe ‘ 

Guthrie’s personal interests time, he got tired of comiuut- : 
range from exploring old ing to Lower Huu. ■ 

mining sites, to carpentry. One of 187 applicants (on » ‘ 

metal work and wine-making, lop position nl New Zealand * 
Born in Birmingham in Insulators. Guthrie was cho- 
1924 and educated at gram- sen lor a job which suited him 
mar school, followed by and his background, 
evening classes at Birin high"- By the time he led, 11 year* 

am College of Technology later, the ailing company he : 
(similar status to a university found had become highh r 
here). Guthrie served his cn- successful and Temuka • 
ginecring apprenticeship with was not just "on the road",bui 
Britain’s General Electric Co also on the seas selling well in 
Ltd. both the Linked Stales and 

In that period, he spent five Australia. I 

years as a radar mechanic for Just before Guthrie lcfi.hr 
the Royal Air Force. Some was present at the opening, 
years later, aged 32. he had a then Regional Devckipmtn • 
chance encounter which led to Minister George Gair - of 

his resignation us works man- factory extensions iii 
ager of Jury Hoi Iowa re in stoneware production. 
Britain's Bricrley Hill to start The opening was of sped 
life Down Under. significance, because Guir.- 

“Well, that’s to say. the en- had served as first chainme- 1 . 
counter wasn’t by chance, hut the SCR DC and had pmi- 
I went to a meeting ... (the cd the first regional kum 
manager of one of Radiation’s survey undertaken k. ». 
manufacturing companies in Regional Deydopn 
Britain) asked if anyone at the Council to the Minister 

meeting knew "a young But it was lime w 
production engineer who again. The new owner* -I 
would be interested in go ing to McSki minings were dew- 

Dunedin, New Zealand, to mined to realise in¬ 
take charge of production at company's potentiaUnd*i' -: 
their plant.” their general manager jr 

Guthrie said lie was into- a Unit due lor retirement, to; 

rested and after spending a approached Guthrie in I* 1 ; 
few months with the RaJia- “with an oiler which I ddai 
lion factories in England, refuse", 
came to New Zealand in June “The job has turned vuu- 
1956. ho quite different from fc 

“I found that New Zealand other jobs which I havehatU 
workers were just as good as that virtually the wholeuU» 
those in Britain, and alter lime I have been associate, 

spending a month or two with McSkimming*. the 
within the company learning pressed state of the buiw'" : 
and looking. I started to put industry has meant the com- 
into action various short and puny has had to struggle<• 
medium-term plans which the sales,” he said, 
board agreed to," Guthrie The great advances & 
recalls. McSkimming over the LJ 

“First and foremost we oh- three years, is pari of am 
laintrd the union’s co-op era- story. Suffice u> say. u 
tion and introduced work had more than hami in 
study, work measurement and His Planning Coyne" , 
methods study into the com- volvenicnt was a na “f. 
pany in order to increase development from ouin** 

productivity.” past activities. Hiscapacin 

Production increased about observe and lenrn ol|> n 8 
50 per cent and designs were his frank manner, uD 9 *33, 
modified mid product range him for the task of form 
rationalised to enable cost strategies for the futu 
reduction. Even as chairman ' 

By 1961, Radiation had SCR DC, he recalls 
moved from third place to he meeting, brought . n£ j US irv. 
the biggest maker of ranges in through Trade anu « A 
the country. b with ACCORD (lh< 

Guthrie was responsible for co-ordinating comm 
planning and implementing rcgionnldevelopmn’' ,.J b .. 
production of what was ^‘Frankly, l was ®PP, c3Dt j 
known as the Thor semi-nu- their negative 
tomatic washing machine, their condescends^ 

The tooling — which cost in toward us ‘couiinj. lW . 
England around £120,000 - Some straight T.JJjflij." 
was done for £12,000, includ- proved things suW .0 
ing purchase and installation He confess®? t™! ■J* , e , 
or plant. Of 18 modifications surprised tfrnl ? an ^Er3fi« 
recommended by the com- specially officials T K 
pany; 17 were adopted by R *boul exposing 

Britain. competition at ,. u hccom 

After nine years with ihe world generally* 
Radiation Guthrie (then joint ing protectionist . .. 

managing director) was asked He sticks 10 ^ n ,, 

to step down Tor a year to manufacturing “* sma ik 
works director. The English should develop oj> ■ charg e 
board wanted a marketing soa le. High Erc'gna 
type as chier executive. n«-essarilv sugg« st 

‘I didn't want to be number u r R cmring should takei ft, 
two m an organisation that I . un iicclose to lhe m 
had played a sutaianlial part “ nlU ^ 

in building up.” So he re- p he doesn't im"'^ 
signed (though he still admits sub £ribe to 
to having a “soft spot” for New Zealand ■ 

Radiation). coectali^il 

He got ajob with .Associated ■’ The more.sr^ dep efl “5 
Industrial Consultants Ltd. of become, lhe n ^ * 
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He got ajob with .Associated ■' t ne - r depcn®' 
Industrial Consultants Ltd. of become, lh,_ bu j 
London, as a production con- on wor W*r , p or lo***<r . 
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Insulator firm switches 
on to successful track 


by Rae Mazengarb 

NEW Zealand Insulators 
Limited - the Tcmuka sub¬ 
sidiary of Cable Price Downer 
Limited - had nothing much 
going fur it about 15 years ago. 

The company’s output was 
mainly in insulators. Other 
products were in danger of 
becoming obsolete. 

The company didn’t have 
its own sales system or even a 
bank account. There was a 
manager who had the wages 
given to him every week. And 
the company plodded along, 
supplying units which another 
CPD subsidiary took for dis¬ 
tribution. 

Today, after some dramatic 
diversifying, the company is 



not only the successful man¬ 
ufacturer of some of the best 
circuit protection equipment 
in the world, but its Temuka 
Stoneware Pottery is a hou- 
Mtliold name. 

A buoyant business while 
ulhcrsarc making hard of the 
downturn, the company's 
1979 sales were the highest 
ever recorded. 

Exports continued to in¬ 
crease (pottery to the United 
States, electric- 1 products lu 
Malaysia and Trinidad, in¬ 
sulators to Kuwait). H.trJIy 
ihe struggling!! trie com party ii t 
used tu he . . . 

General manager of New 
Zealand Insulators from 1966 
to 1977, Ron Guthrie recalls 
that the company - like other 
stihsidiaries within the CPD 
Group - had a great deal of 
independence, but had to 
make si good case when ii 
«■ruled to borrow money nr 
tun extra investment from the 
group. 

‘■•M lhe time wc started to 
make fcniiikawiire. there 


Temuka... Guthrie’s brainchild. 

wasn’t a great deal of money 
available and wc hud to do ft 
largely from our own re¬ 
sources,” Guthrie said. It was 
probably a good thing “it 
made us frugal’’. 

Once lie lind convinced 
chairman Bill Steele (also di¬ 
rector of CPD) that the 
stoneware project had pos¬ 
sibilities, they had to work out 
how to do it, and how to in¬ 
troduce it to the marketplace. 

“My concept w'as that of a 
quality product with the na¬ 
tural, almost rustic look, ap¬ 
pealing to the more affluent 
members of the community,” 
lie said. 

"To he honest . . . 
something as good as or better 
than Ihe Arabia range from 
Finland.” 

The industrial porcelain 
body with which the company 
made insulators was ideal loi 
the manufacture of stoneware. 

I hey had die technology to 
do oncc-lired work in glazing 
thin had to convince the 
production people that they 
should do it). 


Two staff members, from 
English pottery firms, were 
expert at making tableware. 

So far as other resources 
were concerned, the com¬ 
pany had little in the way of 
traditional pottery manufac¬ 
tured plant. It didn’t have a 
designer, nor a modeller, nora 
mould-maker used in such 
work. 

Then it found Jack Laird, 
now acknowledged us one of 
New Zealand’s foremost de- I 
signers and potter,, and a 
personal friend of Guthrie. 

“We started by making 
mugs and wc made the mugs 
almost the same way as we 
made insulators,” Guthrie 
recalls. The company is still 
doing it. But us things 
developed, production plant 
has been auded and several 
pieces are made hy casting. 

But the characteristics of (he 
Temuka insulator body 
provided file basis for a 
quality product in the form of 
icnuiKU stoneware. Ami it 
was promoted ns a "quality" 
product. 

Then sales manager — now 
general manager - Ross 
Murray, took up the chal¬ 
lenge of marketing the new 
product. 

Rather than try io sell di- 
rect. the company distributed 
through traditional channels. 
Finding it could compete on 
price with imported 
stoneware, ii went on to build 
up what is now the second 
biggest pottery business in the 
country. 

Guthrie said a great deal of 
Temuka’s success stemmed 
In .m ihe fact that pc* -pie in the 
trade genuinely wanted a New 
Zealand-made quality 

product. 

Continued on Page 22 


Production firm turns to marketing 


. Dunedin-based 
NjcSkimming Industries 
‘-muled. 1977 was a disaster. 

^ In 1977 the company - then 
-ft-vears-old - decided to 
undergo major technological 
inanee. 

h lost around 5750,000 in 
the process, hut now prides 
■bell w-ith making some of the 
sanitaryware in the world. 

\« w ■ ,irs * l ' me ' n 20yenrs. 
'McSkimming is producing 
«»ugh io meet the demands 
0 me market. Previously the 
company had to allocate. 

Lead times - once more 
. n “- s weeeks - are now 
"fiually non-existent. 

The company had spent 
comparatively little money on 
£ sanitaryware plant at Ben- 
Jar. but m 1977 it decided it 
tunc to change all that. 
L '°ropany considered a 
i & c from the manufacture 
V c:ir fiicnware to vitreous 
h , m “* ® stronger and more 
W’me product. 

r.. ,l wfls « disaster”, 

Is Guthrie. ‘‘Production 
u not reach desired levels, 

L marketplace was short of 
P "duet and wc lost a lot of 
money." 

I nearly 1978 the manager at 
S*l!*V** and Guthrie 
nd himselfiakingehargcof 
fcy 0| y for six months, 
38“ ,w o days a week by 
TayTo‘ mmine c " n ' rman T° m 

-vm“ lllr i e up the story; 
u»r„ Cn J 'y cnt to Benhar we 
diftir- I, V| 9 Us ly in a very 
. 811 and 1 

, ‘ 1 bc g an P a yJ erewasnolhin 8 

bS™=3*H 

siluauon wns _ tha , we 


weren't making enough 
pieces, that we were losing 
money and that wc had to 
improve production and make 
a profit, otherwise our 
financial backers would be 
hacking out. 

. . . .As the days went by. 
production lifted virtually 
every day. It sounds easy, but 
it wasn’t. We had to make 
modifications to the process, 
we had to move people 
around, we changed the bonus 
system, and we nad some as¬ 
sistance from Doulton Aus¬ 
tralia.” 

Within six months Guthrie 
wasable to hand the plant over 
to a new factory manager. 

Production had doubled in 
the period to about 1400 
pieces each week (and 
proceeded to rise to 8000 first 
class pieces each month by 
mid-1979). 

The 1978-79year turned out 
to he a good one for the sani¬ 
taryware division in spile of u 
nerve-wracking start. 

For the first lime the com¬ 
pany made as many pieces as 
the inarkci demanded. 

When the bubble burst late 
in 1979, even Guthrie was 
surprised. 

Orders dropped and there 
were thousands of cancella¬ 
tions. 

Merchants, coping with 
their own liquidity problems, 
found themselves over¬ 
stocked. 

The other side to 
McSkimming’s operation lies 
in the refractories, bricks, 
pipes and pottery. 

Unlike the whifeWare, 
which is labour intensive, the 
heavy clay products are capi¬ 
tal intensive. 


Tile depressed stale of the 
building industry has taken it* 
loll on sales. Funds have been 
difficult to obtain, either from 
borrowings or in company. 

Guthrie insists that despite 
the handicaps, the company 
has come a long way: "It was a 
production-oriented com- 

C any and now it is at least 
all-wav to being a market- 
oriented company”, he says. 

The company’has recently 
concentrated its’ technological 
development on servicing the 
aluminium industry. The 
majority ofsales in the nreaare 

S to the aluminium 
er at Tiwai. and “at the 
moment wc are sweating on 
getting an order for a large 
number of pavers for tne 
smelter at Belt Bay," Guthrie 
says. 

The biggest problem for the 
energy-intensive industry like 
a brick factory is cost of en¬ 
ergy. 

Witlioui access to nuturnl 
gas, nad with LPG supply 

f iroblems in the South Islunu 
nr conventional industry, 
energy is a pricy component. 
“IPs wrong to assume that 
, electricity is a substitute”, says 
Guthrie ulthough he admits 
the differential tariffs will 
help. 

‘The deal offered is gelling 
close to the right sort of 
figure". 

But not close enough. The 
company is converting its 
Abbotsford brick factory to 
coal - with the aid of a DFC 
energy conservation loan. 

Guthrie believes the con¬ 
version will save the company 
something like 5350,000 each 
yenr - a bonus which must 
help the company’s finances. 


We’d like to take 
your best 
employees away 



June-December 1980 

MERCURY THEATRE 

Auckland's own resident professional stage company. 


Pl p Y RICE°0F THE 5=2 PLAYS FREE! 


You will see this exciting 
selection ... 

Godapell by Stephen Schwartz . June 13-July 5 
A Midsummer Night's Dream by William Shakespeare. 

July 11-August 2 

Comedians by Trevor Griffiths. August 8-30 
Once a Catholic by Mary O'Malley. September 5-27 
Whose Life Is It Anyway? by Brian Clark. October 3-25 
Dracula a new rock opera by Ian Mune and Stephen McCurdy. 
November 28-December 20 

PLUS an exciting premier production to be announced. October 
31-November 22 

AND 8 extra benefits exclusive to Subscribers including Premier 
presentation of LIMBS modern dance company: special booking 
priorities and seat prices to Mercury Theatre Showcase Season 
subscribers ONLY. 


Fantastic 

30% 

discount 


The most 


spectacular 

BARGAIN 

in Auckland's 
theatre history 


$32 

on a pair 
of tickets 


.RUSH NOW TO: 

• Mercury Theatre P.O. Box 68-257, Newton, Auckland 1 * 

| Please send me your full colour brochure with more details about 3 
Showcase Season. 

■ Name.:.Phone (day):.I 
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C'tinlmucd from Page 21 
But it wasn't simply a nmiler 

of making and selling. Guthrie 
recalled inc production of the 
first steak plate. 

Sales staff ut first refused to 
lake it out and promote it. “A 
steak plate? It wouldn't sell. It 
wasn't what people were 
looking for,” they said. 
Guthrie told them he didn't 
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enre whether they thought it 
would sell or not. He told them 
to just go out and sell it. It is 
now one of the biggest sellers 
in the range. 

Teniuka was Guthrie s 
brainchild. Bui he frankly 
admits Jack Laird's influence 
on the stoneware cannot be 
over-rated. As well as being 
responsible for the shape of 
the product, Laird was heavily 


involved in the glazing and 
overall presentation ot the 
product. 

Regional development as¬ 
sistance and exports suspen¬ 
sory loan assistance were 
gained forTcmuka stoneware. 

Just before Guthrie left the 
company in 1977. the then 
Regional Development Min¬ 
ister George Gair,officiated at 

the opening of the factory ex¬ 


tensions built for stoneware 
production. 

Temuka has continued to 
grow in popularity. The first 
container of pottery was 
shipped to the United Slates 
last year, and marketing 
methods in Australia have 
been recently revamped. 

But stoneware was only part 
of the success. It was also 
moving into other products. 


such as Slot/circuit protection 
equipment, applying the 
overseas technology here 
under licence. 

Guthrie also initiated deals 
enabling the company to 
make HR.C fuses. 

At that stage it was clear the 
company's original product 
was fast becoming obsolete. 
But they had to persuade the 
overseas concerns that the 
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local company had the e«. 
peruse to- manufacture ifo 
product. 

Something of ihe same 
development pattern was fol. 
lowed at Teniuka as at 
Guthrie's previous em¬ 
ployment; work study, man- 
lives, methods improvement 
programmes, job instruction 
joh relations were all carried 
out. with the result that sub- 


Company Cars. 

The smart moneys riding 
on Datsun total economy 
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For total operating economy. Hertz loves Dotsons 

You know it. it costs big money 
to operate a fleet of company 
cars and light commercial vehicles. 
And all too often It's good money 
going after bad. 

As fuel and maintenance costs 
soar, uneconomical, unreliable 
motor vehicles carve into 
profitability, relentlessly frustrating 
your efforts to Improve business 
efficiency, in all areas. 

You wouldn't put up with It In 
your people or systems. So why 
settle for less than the best In your 
business transport operation? 

Total operating 
economy. 

tt starts with real fuel-efficiency. 
High gas-mileage. The power and 


pull you expect without the fuel 
wastage you currently experience. 

At Datsun, real fuel-efficiency is 
the bottom line of our engineering 
philosophy. And It has become a 
legend in its own time. 

But total operating economy 
goes beyond impressive 
gas-mileage - to the heart of your 
business vehicle needs. 

Reliability—a 
priceless asset. 

Whether you run six vehicles or 
60, each one has a Job to do. If it's 
constantly In for repairs and 
maintenance, you've got. an. 
absenteeism problem you can ill 
afford. 

Companies that operate -Datsun 
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cars and light commercials rarely 
experience such problems. We 
know, because they tell us so. 
because they continue to upaap 
their fleets with Datsun vehicles. 

It not only saves them costly 
vehicle downtime, but also sa^ 5 
big money, on repairs, servicing 
and parts replacement. ^ 

The story's the same worldwic® 
A recent U.K. survey found that 
Datsuns spend a lot less time 
workshops for warranty repp® j 
any other make appraised. An 

that survey included some of 

Europe's top brands. ■ ^ 

Datsun reliability. Don't just t 
our word for it. Talk to the 
companies with Datsun f' eets r ,fli f 
ask your Community Dctlsun^^ 
for case histories, You can t he R 
but be impressed. 
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luntial improvements in 

productivity were achieved 

P And then: "we were able to 

look at exports. . ■ Guthrie 
jjd referring to the small in- 
ulaiors amf fuses the com- 
paay sold across the Tasman 
hi competition with the Aus- 

iralian-made product and 

fuses from Red China. 

•■Moderate” succes in Aus¬ 
tralia emboldened the com- 


K to look further afield - 
> Kong. Not only did the 
products suit the market, hut 
the company was able to 
deliver in small quantities on a 
regular basis. 

And because it was able to 
do what the customer wanted 
in the way of modifications, it 
soon hum up a substantial 
business with the China Light 
and Power Co of Hong Kong 


(“to the extent, even, that they 
used our patterns and refe¬ 
rence numbers when calling 
for tenders for insulators, 
Guthrie said). 

A foray into Trinidad fol¬ 
lowed. An agent there was 
able to help the company to 
gain a substantial share of the 
market for the Trinidad and 
Tobago Electricity Commis¬ 
sion Insulators and Associated 


Equipment. 

Cable scaling ends were a 
real success, leading the 
company to the conclusion it 
had the technical edge over us 
rivals. Only Britain and Japan 
were chief opponents in the 
line. 

Guthrie recalls with plea¬ 
sure an Australian senior ex¬ 
ecutive telling him the 
company's product was far 


superior to the Australian 
equivalent. "Yours.'' he said, 
‘•area little bit more expensive, 
but they arc far hciter.” 

“This was generally our 
approach in export - that we 
were not trying to undercut 
our competitors on prices. We 
were trying to tin J dial place in 
the market which needed our 
superior product." Guthrie 
said. 
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Guthriccmphnsiscd that an 
exporter has to get to know the 
m ark cl - k now it. li n clout what 
the opposition is doing, why 
the potential customer is 
buying what lie is buying, 
modify the product to meet I us 
needs.' 

“Essentially that was the 
NZI formuln for success in 
exports - give the customer 
what he wants.” 



AH the fringe 
benefits. 

Even the most hard-headed 
businessman wants some pleasure 
h Ws driving. That's why, for all 
Dalsun's dedication to total 
operating economy, no effort Is 
spared to make every Datsun 
vehicle a model of comfort, 
convenience and enjoyable 
handling. 

Plush, comfortable seating, 

! designed in New Zealand for New 
Zealanders. A host of convenience 
extras included In the basic price. 
And a quiet, cushioned ride on 
surefooted suspension that's equal 
to all road conditions. 

We don't skimp to help you 
save, 

A Datsun for 
every demand. 

Whatever your business motoring 
needs, there's a Datsun that's more 
than equal to the job - Including 
special options and configurations 
to suit special requirements. 

Current,new models: 

Datsun 260C Cutom Deluxe 
Sedan (auto) 

Datsun 220C Diesel Sedan 
(manual) 

Datsun 200B ZX Sedan 
(auto/manual) 

i v Datsun 200B Sedan, Wagon, 
Van (auto/manual) 

Datsun 160B Sedan (manual) 
Datsun Sunny 1400 SGX 
Coupe (manual 5-speed) 

, Datsun Sunny 120Y Sedan 
lauto/manual) 

i .Datsun Sunny 120Y Wagon, 
Van (manual) 

, Datsun Cherry 100 A Sedan 
[manual) 



One of Lton Breweries 35 Datsun 200B station wagons at work 




Tax mien ot Auckland s Western Cabs Society hail the unique 
big-car economy of Palsun's 220C Diesel 

Datsun One-tonne Utility 
(petrol) 

Datsun One-tonne Utility 
(diesel) 

Nissan Patrol 4 Wheel Drive 

Nissan Caball 2V2 tonne 

(Full range of body options 
available on all commercial 
vehicles) 

Hake an executive 
decision. 


Let’s talk business 

Your Community Datsun Dealer 
can arrange special purchase 
terms - including attractive lease 
arrangements that help conserve 
your capital and qualify for tax 
deductions. 

Hell help you select the models 
that best suit your needs, and 
expedite delivery. 

And he'll provide first-class 
after-sales service to keep your 
business fleet in A1 operating 
condition. 

Nobody demands 
more from a Datsun 
than we do. 

You and your company work 
hard for your money. At Datsun, we 
work hard to help you keep it. We 
are dedicated, driven, to deliver 
the greatest economy ot all. 

Quality. 

ft's an approach that's very 
good for business. Ours. And yours. 
And today, more than ever, 
there's no smarter business transport 
investment than Datsun! 

Total operating economy. 

Demand no less. 
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Chubb boss queries credit card security 


by John Sloan • 

tw£ complete “cashless 
will never come to 
New Zealand, according to 
Pat Kcppel. new managing 
Sir oT Chubb " ew 

Zealand Limned. 

Keppcl maintained that 
“credit cards and bank-type 
cards will be used only by a 
section of the shopping 
population and many people 
wi/t continue to pay in hard 

cash' 4 . , . 

The accelerating use of 
credit cards creates a new 
security risk for retu tiers 


whose only record of the 
transaction could be a little 
slip of paper. 

Kcppel queries “what hap¬ 
pens if they lose that? They 
may have no other proof of the 
transaction and many people 
would never query not being 
charged for their purchase". 

Keppcl argues that retailers 
must.give tiicir records of 
credit card purchases the same 
physical protection as they 
should for hard cash. 

Keppcl is the lirsi New 
Zealander to head Chubbs 
here. This reflects the group’s 
intention to have local people 


Hard-nosed broking 
for energy projects 


by John Sloan 

THE enormous financial and 
resource risks inherent in the 
high technology of modern 
energy development and ex¬ 
ploration were recently out¬ 
lined in Auckland by chair¬ 
man of the Sedgwick Forbes 
Bland Payne Group, Neil 
Mills. 

Sedgwick Forbes, one of the 
largest insurance brokers in 
the world, has a New Zealand 
operation that already has 
considerable experience in the 
complex energy field. 

Mills, speaking at a seminar 
organised jointly hy the 
Auckland Manufacturers’ 
Association and Sedgwick 
Forbes,suggested (hat the new 
technologies were thoroughly 
understood by only a few 
people and were difficult to 
communicate to the lay per- 
»n, “When people are push¬ 
ing out the frontiers or know¬ 
ledge at an ever accelerating 
pace, they are encroaching on 
things unknown, so the risks 
are that much greater,’’ he 
said. 

Illustrating the extent of 
potential hazards, Mills noted 
the possible social con¬ 
sequences and the huge in¬ 
vestment risks. Lengthy 
delays in machinery repair 
following an accident, un¬ 
known aspects of some 
chemical reactions sub¬ 
sequent to a loss of power or 
tooling water, a delay in 
tpmprehension of a product's 
side effects were some of the 
examples of specialised risks 
engendered by energy 
development. 

Energy Minister Bill 
j;',' e * f Iier in the seminar, 

i? DM ^ P lans for e xpl°ra- 

• ton and controlled use of the 
> um[ ,1 ^ s ener gy resources. 

; IS, IP** w itH the m i nister 

Zealand’s energy 
■lraiegy would open up new 
jW^omties in the next two 

. n „T^ e changes which are 

aramS** 1 fe " le ener gy P r °- 
, m me will not be made for 

of change, but 
, ’ Mills said! "They 

cfia« 0n “unity very big 

■ m thinking and fo? 

Iifesiyl e V » ry b ‘ 8 cban 8 es ^ 

' coIm Cy also expose the 
jjgy 10 l be risks of capital 
sem and social con- 

1 u cnce that must be fully 


identified and planned for at Ul | 
an early stage. ‘I 1 ; 

This requires a level of _ 
knowledge and understand- a ’ 
ing by insurance underwriters __ 
that matches the technology 
involved. Mills said: “Speed 
of change does not sit easily 
with one of the fundamental 
requirements of established 
insurance techniques, namely 
an extended period of expc- 
.rience on which to base relia¬ 
ble underwriting judgments. 

“For example, this country 
will shortly be embarking on 
an ambitious programme to 
convert natural gas via meth¬ 
anol into synthetic petroleum 
by u process which has never 
been tried in a lull settle plant 
before. Underwriters will 
need to be briefed on the po¬ 
tential hnzards as they uppear 
and then be persuaded to give 
it a try." 

Mills commented on the 
novelty of science-based 
technologies and the difficulty 
of communiction tending to 
induce hesitation amongst 
many underwriters. “This can 
only be clearly a way if 
specialist knowledge can be 
made available by someone 
speaking the language of in¬ 
surance. 

The role of big brokers is to 
design and negotiate protec¬ 
tion at all levels from the 
major investments in plantand 
systems to smaller suppliers 
and distributors. 

Such catastrophic risks 
cannot be insured totally here 
and the bulk orthe insurance 
is carried by overseas un¬ 
derwriters. 

But with the Government’s 
emphasis bn encouraging the 
maximum retention of 
premiums within New 
Zealand, some hard-nosed 
broking will be done. 

The classic broking prob¬ 
lem might emerge; the market 
rate established by expe¬ 
rienced overseas underwriters 
might be lower than the rate . 
desired by the insurers here. 

So a compromise would need 
to be hammered out to permit 
local insurers to share in the 
. vast new multi-million com¬ 
plexes coming our way. 

The retention here will be 
peanuts compared to the total 
sums insured at risk. The in¬ 
ternational insurance market 
alone has. the capacity to 
absorb and spread such mas¬ 
sive. catastrophic risks on a 
global b&sls. 


heading local companies. 

Down-lo-enrth security as¬ 
sessments come easily to 
Keppcl, who has spent 22 
yean, in the field. He started as 
a police crJcI in 1958, rising 
ihrough the ranks to be ap¬ 
pointed national crime 
prevention cu-ordinator in 
1973. 

Keppel left the Police 
Department u.join Chuhhs in 
1973. gaining experience in 
the areas of fire protection, 
lock services and bank secu¬ 
rity. 

He suid tluii the Industry 
Security Association 

"earnestly supports the police 
efforts fo deal with the 
criminal elements and they 
arc very appreciative for the 
assistance the police can 
provide in return . 

Chuhhs supports other in¬ 
dustry groups, specially the 
insurance fraternity, in en¬ 
deavouring to control the total 
cost of crime to the country. 


Chubbs has been estab¬ 
lished in New Zealand since 
1961 and employs a staff of 
150. 

Many are employed in the 
company’s Porirua factory, 
which makes safes and fife 
protection cabinets for paper 
and computer records to in¬ 
ternational specifications. 
Many are being exported. 

The world-wide turnover of 
the Chuhh Group is S501 
million. The local branch is a 
subsidiary ul the Australian 
company, which has a turn¬ 
over of $23 million. 

. Kcppel said: “Proportion¬ 
ate to size, this country con¬ 
tributes a substantial propor¬ 
tion to the turnover. 

Kcppel had analysed 
figures to show that, over the 
10 years, crimes against 
property have shown ail 
alarming increase. He said 
many businesses hud a lax at¬ 
titude toward their security 


until “they were hit* 1 . 

The emergence of the 
micro-processor and “chips” 
is last becoming an aid in the 
design and capability of com¬ 
puters for use in the security 
field. It also allows the security 
industry to provide equip¬ 
ment at reasonable price and 
costs of “add-on” items would 
he reduced he said. 

Noting that many compan¬ 
ies were becoming'dependent 
on mini-computers and word 
processors. Kcppel com¬ 
mented: “In spite of their 
dependence they do mil give 
sufficient thought to the pro¬ 
tection of the vital stored in¬ 
formation and many of them 
arc wide open in crippling 
losses in the event of lire or 
vandalism”. 

!i is possihlc to quickly re¬ 
place machines, hut the same 
cannot he said for informa¬ 
tion. nor can one adequately 
insure to compensate, for the 
loss. 


Kcppel saw the security in¬ 
dustry as providing tremen¬ 
dous "growth in the future, but 
it remains a highly competi¬ 
tive business. 

He said the explosive 
growth of the industry at¬ 
tracted many companies into 
the field who provided cheap 

C roducts hut uid not have the 
mg lerm capacity to provide 
an on-going service, usually 
dropping out of the field 
leaving disgruntled cus¬ 
tomers. 

Keppel said that Chubbs 
provided protection to people 
who wished to remain in bu¬ 
siness and were prepared to 
pay the costs of adequate 
security. He said Chubbs 
could not prevent the in¬ 
cidence of crime, hut at least 
companies can avoid becom¬ 
ing a statistic. 

Keppel. 37. is married with 
two young daughters, and 
maintains his 188cm 95kg 
fra me ”ir i in” by jogg ing. 
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Ths manufacturer of Green’s Agricultural Machinery was 
faced with a major problem with the flails used in his 
Silage and Scrub-Mowing Units. The steel connectors 
which linked the flails to the revolving shaft were unable to 
withstand the punishing wear and abrasjon. Steel 

connectors had a short, unhappy life, 
We suggested rubber connectors.: But could rubber 
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Dairy industry chums up a butter strategy 
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by Belinda Gillespie 


THE DairY Board deliberated 
long and hard before raising 
(lie price of butler last week. 
From April l. the board look 
over die local market and the 
price, previously depressed 


for political reasons, was the 
first thing to change. 

Changes in presentation 
and service in the butler mar¬ 
ket arc inevitable, according 
to John Goldlindi. manager 
of the Dairy Industry Infor¬ 
mation Service. 

For 40 years the Govern¬ 


ment had fixed the price of 
butter. ensuring that 
producers for the domestic 
market got returns as good as 
export producers. 

in the last few years, 
because of considerations 
such as the effect of the butter 
price on the Consumer Price 


Index, butter prices had been 
fixed at levels well below the 
average export return, and the 
deficit made u p from the 
Public Account. 

Before the latest price rise, 
the board had to consider both 
consumer and producer inte¬ 
rests. with a view to getting the 


ID MEET 

TOUR BEARING 
NEEDS 
MEET US 



Whatever you are designing, 
maintaining or repairing, you want a 
long run for your time and effort. 
And Timken tapered roller bearings 
ensure just that. 

Throughout the world, they are 
manufactured to consistent 
standards of design and quality. So 
even when working with Imported 
equipment, you know that 
Timken bearings bought In 
New Zealand will fit. 

But It’s not quality at any 
price. 

From off the shelf 
bearings to suit thousands 
of general applications to 
custom designed bearings for 


special purposes, you’ll find that 
Investing in the be9t costs less in the 
long run. Particularly when you add 
In a number of other factors. 
Availability for example. What we 
and our Authorised Distributors 
keep on the shelf can keep you off 
the hook when it comes to prompt 
supply of bearings. 

Qualified sales and service 
engineers are also available to help 
you with design, installation and 
maintenance problems. 

Reliability Is a word we'd like to 
talk to you about very soon. 


Authorized Timken Bearing Distributors: 
Bearing Service Company Ltd.. Auckland 
Niven Bearings Limited. Auckland. 


TIMKEN 

■ KHTItlD IIMI-MMI 

TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


4192ATX 



1116 TIMKEN B ®aring Range is Available from 

N.Z’s Largest Network of 
Bearing Service Centres 


Thwo s ei BEARING SERVICE CENTRE at every branqh of Motor 
Specialities Limited and Andrews and Beaven Limited, offering 
exceptional service for the supply of TIMKEN Taper Roller Bearings* 
RHP ball and roller bearings - and all associated brbducts ■ 

BO nationwide BEARING SERVICE CENTRES...thoroughly effi¬ 
cient...minimum delay...end a service that cannot be beaten. 

There's a Bearing Service Centre near you I 



best return in (lie long run. 

Tile level of offtake, in 
particular, had to he- con¬ 
sidered in selling the new 
prices. If a price rise causes a 
fall in consumption, more 
butler lias to he exported - 
anddillicultieswiili the British 
market, which yields the best 
return for the producer, mean 
it will have lo be sold ai rela¬ 
tively low prices elsewhere. 

So the new price was not 
only on the basis of what the 
market will stand bin “the sum 
will he done in the light of 
various considerations", 

Goldlindi said. 

An increase of I He u p to 75c t-1 ,nsu m P*ion has risen by C • 

for 500g had been suggested P cr ,icad « Jay -cancdte' 
last month by Dairy Board out (lie dmn in fm 
chairman Ken Meh‘rten.% as 
being the price the local mar¬ 
ket could absorb. 


have in 


Flavour remains the ra J 
selling-point of butter former , 

which margarine has people gi' 

heeu able to match, desoiiir remains as 
other advantages. v - —a* thim 

The Margarine Act ** 
changed in F973 to alio* l 
addition of yellow cobuta 

40 nnlVUTKii Mi ■••110,1 ■ 


Social bans encroach on smokers’ tenacity 


by Belinda Gillespie 

THE only thing ex-smokers 
common is their 


habit. 


What makes 
up smoking 


In polyunsaturated 
line, putting it 


V. i. Y V , 6 ™ mo 

Aulaiid tables as a spread|r f ! 
the lir.se time. 

Since then, vegetable c. > 


The Government had paid 
uin $7 million to help prevent 
an immediate over-large in¬ 
crease in butter price to its true 
cost ol'93c for a 500g pack. But 
with the end of the subsidy a 
steady rise to this level is In¬ 
evitable. 

Butter, from now on. enters 
the same price area as mar¬ 
garine. which at Woti|worths 
sells for 9«* a pack, and on 
special at about S9e. 

F.vcnmally, reflecting its 
true energy cost as an animal 
product, compared with the 
cheaper vegetable-based 

margarine, butter must over¬ 
take margarine to become the 
expensive food it is in other 
parts of the world - about 
S1.2(1 lor 5ftJg in Britain and 
up to SI.50 in other parts u| 
Europe. 

The Dairy Board, along 
with other dairy interests, has 
hedged its bets by taking a 
.shareholding in VSPAK.lhe 
Auckland-based producer of 
Mcaduwlca margarine, which 
enjoys second share of the 
New Zealand market. 

The hoard’s stake in mar¬ 
garine does not express a lack 
ofconfidence in butler, hut "as 
belief that the competitor has 
come to Slav”, 


mil (lie drop in fat intake^ 
to a decline in butter®'; 
sumption, which had Am; 
begun before margarine 
introduced. 1 

Ken Mchuens, talking ■ 
dairy farmers round *c: 
country last month, saiditj 
imminent price rise in ter 
meant that changes in ibp. 
sen tat ion and disirite: 
were essential. 


Combining vegetable 
out 


. and 

animal fats to produce an item 
with the spreudubilitv of 
margarine hut the flavour of 
butter, has not been tried in 
New Zealand. 

The Australian Dairy 
Corporation's product, Dairy- 
soft, was such a mixture, hut 
it hadn't been a great success 
and the raw niateriais had to 
he subsidised. 

The board regards it as a 


In most areas, cwtplj ■ 
ranuki and parts of theS.5 I 
Island, the dairy c«ir,v:> 
distribute their own p-i.A 
He invited the indiwiy,;. 
forward its own pw|W-'. 
irii prove butter's clninu-;-: 
enters an era of stilt 
lion. 

Butter eonsumpui'P r 
been alnioM sialic torihcb 
two years, and the indu 
seemed |u accept theluxe-- 
ol change in order to Mi- 
decline. 

Goldfinch said the ctlesi 
Government price tonii- 
had disadvantaged the 
du.strv in their effect on i 
manufacturers and didrif 
tors of hut tor. 

They had tended to - 
margins at the lowest |W‘ 
levels at nil stages of pad* 
ing and handling the pride-'- 
The tendency had been t 
"boat the average" at all tins- 
- in a territory where 
brand was dommnnt evcryir- 
ing possible was done h> ll ' 
costs, so that the service * 
presentation angle was *• 
variably minimised. 

The proposed changes 
butler marketing are * 1 

secret - though they would« 
"nothing dramatic . • 

BuiteF is not likely lobe ssJ . 
in tubs forexnmple -desp' l ‘j 
recent suggestion “wnw 
no connection _ wiin 
board’s collective 
Goldfinch said. 


give 

as obscure as what 
inade them take it up in the 
first place- .. 

Ex-smokers, according to a 
local study, are those who 
have smoked a minimum of 
one cigarette a day for more 
than a year, who no longer 
smoke and have not done so 
for at least three months. 

Just over a third of the ex- 
Mitokcrs surveyed had health 
reasons for giving up. These 
included instructions front the 
doctor, fear of future ill- 
health. symptoms such as 
toughing or phlegm and 
decreased physical fitness. 

One of the must frequent 
rcaMMb given was “loss of in¬ 
terest in smoking or thinking 
id it as a silly habit". 

Only u few gave u p because 
ui unfavourable publicity. 
jnJ even fewer for financial 
reasons. Few smokers were 
influenced by family pressure, 
bad their consciences smitten 
by setting a bad example to 
their children, or worried by 
diffuollies in smoking at wort. 

I he results here conflict 
with studies elsewhere, which 
have tended to show about 
IKu thirds giving up for health 


reasons. The aulhors reasoned 
that it is difficult to compare 
studies because of the 
different options open to the 
respondents. They still believe 
“a significant number of in¬ 
dividual cigarette smokers 
will respond to clearly 
demonstrated evidence that 
their lungs have been 
damaged by smoking”. 

Campaigns to reduce ill- 
licallh with which smoking is 
associated depend on per¬ 
suading people either not to 
start smolcing, or lo give it up. 
The writers call for a contin¬ 
ued appraisal of the reasons 
given fur stopping smoking, 
in order to plan anti-smoking 
campaigns. 

The more people give up 
smoking, the more tobacco 
consumption seems to slay the 
same. 

In an analysis of the I97h 
census, which for the first time 
included a question on Min ik¬ 
ing habits, National Heart 
Foundation director David 
Hay said that “cigarette 
smoking in this country is 
probably less prevalent ilian 
in the past, and the figures 
compare favourably with 
those of other countries”. He 
added that the high levels of 
smoking among young peo¬ 
ple, particularly women, is n 
major health problem. 








fttfvi 


’’Harold'* only waiting tor ihc iom lo slop, then 
Wi qoir.q lo rig up n solar healing system.'' 



the 

view". 


Margarine maintains 
false aura of health 


SUBSTANTIAL FUNDS 
AVAILABLE 

We require a large well-established 
business preferably located in Auckland 
or the Auckland province. 

For a preliminary confidential discussion 
please contact:— 

Chase Holdings Limited 
P.O. Box 26232 
Epsom 
Auckland 
Phone 687-166 


by Belinda Gillespie 

THE medical profession 
forced a change in the Mar- 
urine Act in 1973 because it 
thought that more polyunsa¬ 
turated oil would reduce New 
Zealanders' blood cholesterol 
levels. But it has not been 
proved that switching from 
one to the other does the trick, 
said Heart Foundation direc¬ 
tor David Hay. 

In fact, butter and marga¬ 
rine are the same in calorie 


sajpats* 

efforts to incr V?*J w & 
consumption. Jj h [g 

most doubled *! c* 5 , ha ^ 

sasrJsfi*?** 

irop in butler sal» 

40.per cent °. f K.! t .Thtf 
needs from IW in J d fQ{ <Q 
level has been 


nne are tne same in calorie y e a „ -ZTiJUt dink riU ^ 
value, though sljinmers cling ^tinines,! unitedSC«te5 
to the belieuhal bmter is more Britain, aod th e V™ 
fattening. 

The advent of casy-to- consumption 0| wUfC ps of 
spread margarine, with, its cheese, A -have ty* 

unwaiydnleoly healthy image, .dairy, fat, *9®®- hva-S*^' 
has accelerated the trend away compensated jo. l 'U| £ 0 rf- 
from butler.’ . - Away frojnJWj* 

, Bin changes in food habits , all vegetable W to til^ 
such as-less homSbaking. ■ bled!»nJy shghtljf it 
fewer jjickfed lunches, and less i consumption. 
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your office work better 
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Cnfffi yG-VISIBLE RECORDS. 
fflBffiR STORAGE. BUSINESS 
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§8*» now at your local stationer or 
AnX-i New Zealand Limited. 
SL an * d: P -°- Box 1082. Tel: 775-164. 
l V0| ilnqton: P.O. Box 38-482 Petone 
2-540. 


There was no base for 
comparison for the census re¬ 
sults, apart from one small 
study which showed that 56 
percent of men and 30 percent 
of women smoked. But on the 
basis of a decline in tobacco 
consumption between 1970 
and 1973, Hay suggested 
there had been a fall in ciga¬ 
rette smoking. He also pointed 
to the large number of ex- 
smokers-353,627, or lo.l per 
cent on census day — and 
suggested that those respon¬ 
sible lor health education 
could take heart from the 
number. 

Doctors are particularly 
good at giving up smoking. 
Between 1962 and 1973, the 
percentage of smoking male 
doctorsdropped I n mi 35 in 17. 
O IT hose who gave up, 64 per 
cent did so lor health reasons. 
Hay used this as an illustra¬ 
tion ofwliat could he achieved 
by education, and said lhai the 
same degree of reduction 
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Chr 

Y V—ivn 

Tefc 799-953. 


Christchurch: P-O. Box 1969. 


should he possible in other 
groups. 

Despite Hay’s optimism, 
tobacco consumption is on the 
rise again after its short period 
of decline. Figures published 
last year showed that overall it 
rose from 2.2kg per head in 
1960.10 2.5 kg in 1977. Young 
people and women, the Plan¬ 
ning Council confirmed in its 
report "The Welfare State", 
appear to he increasing ihcir 
levels of smoking. 

Despite the recent upturn in 
smoking, in ihc long run the 
tide of tobacco consumption 
seems bound to turn, i ft rends 
here follow those in other 
developed countries. 

There are no by-laws or 
statutes here specifically 
prohibiting smoking, except 
where it is considered a lire or 
hygiene hazard. Hesirielimis 
oh"smoking on public tran¬ 
sport vary from one local 
council to another. 1 he 
Government favours volun¬ 


tary restraints by the public, 


l 


not compulsory bans. 

Although not legally en¬ 
forceable. ha ns in restaurants, 
bars and buses are steadily 
encroaching. 

The television screen has 
become an effective vehicle of 
stnli-smoking propaganda, and 
there are considerable res¬ 
trictions on the advertising of 
cigarettes. As well as recom¬ 
mending the “stepping un" of 
health education, the Plan¬ 
ning Council recoin mended 
tmancinl disincentives u» 
smoking: the advertising of 
tubaceo to be made non-tax- 
deductible: tobacco taxes to 
be increased: the higher taxes 
to he based on value not 
volume. 

It all adds up to ,i climule 
which undermines the social 
acceptability nfsmoking.n the 
same time as it becomes 
financially undesirable. In the 
linked Suites a sales volume 
increase of mils u.3 per cent 


between 1977 and 1978 “ntay 
well prove to he the Iasi gain in 
volume that the eigaretie 
producers will ever sec,” ac¬ 
cording lo Business Week. 
“Starting in 1979, cigarette 
sales in tne United Statcssccm 
bound to begin a long, slow 
decline." 

Tobacco manufacturers 
managed to keep Lhcir market 
growing slowly over the 30 
years since lung cancer was 
first linked with smoking — at 
first by clouding the issue with 
their own statistics - then by 
lying an “aura of health" to 
their own low-tar brands. At 
the same lime, they lloatcd 
their product on a riiulti-mil- 
lion dollar promotion budget. 

Efforts to ntake smoking 
socially unacceptable have lut 
die producers harder ihan the 
health issue, said Hhmhcsx 
HtvA. q uni ing one tobacco 
executive who said, "there is 
no industry loyally - all 
smokers really want to qtiil." 




Trlgon Plastics Ltd. recipients ol the 
Government’s Export Pennant for 
achievement, now export In excess of 
SI.26m annually. These exports are lar 
of technical films and thB same technology 
also provides NZ's primary industries with 
high quality modern packaging. 


J.L. Primrose Ltd build and export 
steel-hulled commercial craft to Papua 
New Guinea and other Pacific Basin 
countries. The acquisition of sophisticated 
plant ha9 enabled the company to broaden 
its export market horizons and will further 
assist In the construction of more 
advanced vessels to meet market 
requirements. 


G.J.B. Products Ltd, Export Achievement 
Award Winner, is the only company In the 
world producing In one factory a complete 
range of darts and dartboards and 
currently exports to 13 countries. New 
plant and technology will ensure 
continued competitiveness and export 
growth. 


DFC is helping them 

export more 


To survive we must export 
more. So we rely on 'The 
Export Makers' — like Trlgon 
Plastics, J.L. Primrose, and 
GJ.B. Products developing 
technology and new export 
markets. The role of the 
Development Finance 
Corporation of New Zealand 
(DFC) is to provide finance and 
advisory services to The 
Export Makers’. 



The full range of development 
banking services offered by DFC 
include: 

■ Term Loans 

■ Export Suspensory Loans 

■ Export Fjnance 

■ Regional Development 
Suspensory Loans 

■ Hire Purchase Finance 

■ Asset Leasing 

■ Equity Participation 

■ Bonding for New Zealand 
Contractors 

■ Guarantees 

■ Applied Technology Finance 

■ Tourist Accommodation 
.Assistance 

■ Pacific Islandslndustriat 

Development Scheme 

■ Foreign Currency Advisory 
Services 


For further details, contact 
your nearest DFC office 
AUCKLAND: phone 32-049 
HAMILTON: phone 84-079 
WELLINGTON: phone 724-974 
CHRISTCHURCH: phone 68-759 
DUNEDIN: phone 741-831 
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New Zealand's 

development 

bank 

















